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National 
War Savings Day 





June 286" 


That’s the day we sign up. 


That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to win this 


war. 
War Savings Stamps. 


That’s the day our government has officially set for us to purchase 


On June 28th every man, woman and child in the United States will be 
called upon to pledge his or her full quota of War Savings Stamp purchases 


for 1918. 


You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford— 
no more—but by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and vil- 
lage the War Savings Committees are prepar- 
ing for this big patriotic rally of June 28th. 
Unless you have already bought War Savings 
Stamps to the $1,000 limit, get busy with 
paper and pencil and figure out the utmost 
you can do. 


Remember this. You take no chances when 
you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They 
are the best and safest investment in the world. 


They pay you 4% interest compounded quar- 
terly. They can’t go below par. You can get 
back every dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. You can turn 
them in at the Post Office any time for their 
full value plus interest. 


Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of thousands 
of men to give their lives to their country. He 
is asking you only to lend your money. 


What are you lending? 


National War Savings Committee, Washington 
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No Good Reason for Sending Soft 
Hogs to Market 


A READER thinks that peanuts are 

not an economical feed for hogs, 
because, he says, “Hogs fattened on 
peanuts sell for two cents a pound 
less than corn-fed hogs.” 

For years The Progressive Farmer 
bas warned Southern hog-raisers 
against the danger of giving Southern 
hogs a bad reputation by the shipment 
of soft hogs or those finished exclus- 
ively on such feeds as peanuts and 
soy beans. But so many soft hogs 
have been shipped that the markets 
regularly discriminate against South- 
ern hogs. This is but a natural result 
of the sending of such hogs to the 
markets of the country, and with it 
comes another natural result, that all 
hogs, or at least many of them that 
are not soft, must pay the penalty of 
the bad reputation established. 

There never was any sense or rea- 
son in sending these soft hogs to 
market. Corn and cottonseed meal 
will harden the fat and produce a sat- 
isfactory carcass and one against 
which- there is no just reason for dis- 
crimination. There never has been a 
time when soy bean and peanut- 
grazed hogs could not be finished on 
corn and cottonseed meal at a profit. 
lf this had been done, as we advised, 
there never would have been known 
such a thing as soft Southern hogs. 

Any man who sends hogs grown 
largely on, peanuts and soy beans to 
market, without first feeding six or 
seven weeks on corn and cottonseed 
meal or some of the grain sorghums 
and cottonseed meal, does not only 
himself a grave injustice, but also 
does an injury to every other South- 
ern shipper. One part of cottonseed 
meal to two or three parts of corn or 
some similar grain will produce good 
gains economically and at the same 
time produce a satisfactory carcass, 
and this being true, there is no busi- 
ness sense in sending soft hogs to any 
market. 


THE COST OF COTTON PRO- 
DUCTION 


With Average Yields This Year’s:Crop 
Will, on an Average, Cost Probably 
25 to 27 Cents Per Pound 


HE interest in the cost of pro- 
ducing cotton is becoming al- 
most universal throughout the 
United States. Those in the non-pro- 
ducing sections are chiefly interested 
because, accepting the unsupported 
statements of interested propagan- 
dists—organized or unorganized,—they 
believe the price of cotton is too high 
and that the South is rapidly growing 
rich at the expense of the consumers 
of cotton products. The producing 





‘section of the country is also becom- 


ing interested in the facts upon 
which an estimate of the cost of cot- 
ton production must be based, be- 
cause they are anxious to be able to 
meet with facts and figures the inac- 
curate or prejudiced statements of 
those who want to see the price of 
cotton reduced. 

Many not familiar with farming 
and some oi those who are familiar 
with every detail of cotton produc- 
tion have endeavored to arrive at the 
cost of cotton production according 
to the methods of the accountants, as 
used in manufacturing and other com- 
mercial! lines. In fact, this has been 
the method employed by practically 
all who have written on this subject, 
but ¢here are certain conditions 


which make it impossible to arrive at 
a conclusion with any assurance of 
accuracy which will represent the av- 
erage, by the ordinary cost-account- 
ing methods. The reasons why these 
generally used methods are not appli- 
cable in estimating the cost of cotton 
production are about as follows: 


First, There are so many factors, 
which largely influence the cost of 
cotton production, that are not under 
the control of the producer, and these 
vary so widely that a very great num- 
ber of accurate cost accounts would 
be necessary for every section of 
varying soil and climate, on which fo 
make an estimate. 


Second, farm bookkeeping is so dif- 
ficult, because of varying conditions 
and unknown quantities which do not 
enter into general commercial cost 
accounting, and farmers are so little 
interested or skilled in bookkeeping, 
that a sufficient number of accurate 
records do not exist and for many 
years must remain unattainable. A 
very large number of records would 
be necessary for each section and 
season for a long term of years, and 
these simply do not exist, nor do the 
data exist upon which any such re- 
cords could be predicated. 


On the same soils, with the same 
methods and with the same farmers, 
the cost of producing a pound of cot- 
ton in Alabama for instance in the 
year 1916, was easily 2% to 3 times 
what it was two years before in 1914. 
And for the whole cotton-producing 
area the variation between two years 
of the same ten-year period may eas- 
ily be as much as 35 to 40 per cent, 
because of the differences in yields 
per acre. In short, with the numer- 
ous and large variations from year to 
year, from farm to farm, and from 
section to section, making necessary 
a very large number of records ex- 
tending over a term of years on 
which to base an estimate, and in 
view of the almost total absence of 
these records and ie impossibility of 
obtaining them, no estimate of the 
cost of cotton production in the past, 
by such a method, is worthy of more 
than incidental interest. 

Such few records as we have mere- 
ly show the estimated cost of pro- 
ducing cotton on the individual farm 
for which the accounting was done, 
and for the year or years for which 
such records were kept. Thesevary 
so greatly and are open to such ser- 
ious criticism in so many ways that 
on the face of them they are worth- 
less as a means of determining the 
ave1age cost of cotton production for 
the country as a whole or for even 
the individual farms to which they ap- 
ply, except for the specific years to 
which they apply. 

Moreover, there are many factors 
entering into the cost of cotton pro- 
duction for the measuring of which 
no ready or easy method has yet been 
devised. The cotton laborer is enti- 
tled to the same pay for the days he 
works or for the time he devotes to 
the making of his cotton crop as is 
the laborer of a like grade of intelli- 
gence and efficiency in other lines. 
But that does not mean, as some have 
supposed, that he should receive the 
same daily money compensation. The 
cotton laborer may not be able to 
work as many days out of the month 
or year, and for that reason must re- 
ceive more per day to maintain the 
same standard of living, or on the 
other hand, he may receive free house, 
garden, pasture for cow and the priv- 
ilege of laboring for day wages when 


not engaged in making the cotton 
crop. To give a money value to all 
these things on the farm is well nigh 
impossible. There is no market on 
the farm for these things to set their 
values. But if we had the records, 
which we have not, or if we could by 
any means get the accurate facts, 
which we cannot, we could then only 
estimate the average cost of cotton 
production on this basis for the past 
years to which the non-existant re- 
cords might apply. 

It therefore seems apparent that by 
such methods it is impossible to ac- 
curately estimate the cost of cotton 
production, because of the unusual 
and ever varying conditions, and the 
almost complete absence of accur- 
ate records or data. 

But there is a method by which we 
can positively ascertain the cost of 
cotton production in the past, based 
on the actual wages or compensation 
and living conditions of those farm- 
ers who have actually produced the 
cotton. For the ten-year period, 1907 
to 1916 inclusive, the farmers of the 
South received an average farm price 
of 11.8 cents a pound for their cotton. 
This is what it cost to produce this 
cotton, based on the actual wages, 
land values, rent and other items of 
expense entering into the making of 
cotton for this ten-year period. For 
one or two years unfavorable weather 
conditions, or on the other hand, 
over-production might cause the mar- 
ket price to be less than actual cost, 
but when the pendulum swings too 
far one way it is bound to swing back 
to the other extreme. If profits above 
wages, rents and other costs of pro- 
duction existed for more than a year 
or two, production would be so in- 
creased as to depress prices below 
cost of production. Therefore, the 
best and in fact the only way of get- 
ting at the average cost of producing 
cotton is what the producer has ac- 
tually received for it over a term of 
years. But it must not be overlooked 
that while an acre of Southern soil 
averages a higher money return for 
the crops produced than the average 
of most other sections, the values of 
our lands have been much less than 
the lands of those sections. More- 
over, the wages of the men who have 
produced cotton and consequently 
their standard of living have been 
low. The results of these conditions 
are that laborers are leaving the 
farms for work on public improve- 
ments and in manufacturing, until if 
cotton and foodstuffs are to be pro- 
duced in needed quantities in the 
South, higher wages and a higher 
standard of living on the farms must 
be maintained. The largest items of 
expense in making cotton are rent of 
land, horse power and man _ labor. 
More man labor is required because 
of the peculiar nature of the crop 
than in making most other farm crops. 
These are also the items of expense 
which have increased most under war 
conditions. 

Wages have been so low for the farm 
laborer and the labor income so small 
for the renter and farm owner that 
the standard of living on the South- 
ern farm has been below the standard 
set in other parts of the country and 
in other_lines of work. 

If men are expected to stay on 
Southern farms and produce the food 
and clothing supplies needed, wages 
must be raised so that a higher stand- 
ard of living can be maintained. Con- 
ditions existing elsewhere must be 
met. It is not necessary that the farm 
laborer receive the same hours and 
wages that the laborers in manufac- 
turing lines receive, but he must re- 
ceive what he regards as an equiva- 
lent in wages and living conditions. 

The items of cost which enter into 
the making of a cotton crop in 1918 
as compared with the decade 1907 to 


1916 have increased from 1% to 3 
times. The cost of man labor, the 
largest item, in cotton production is 
now 2 to 3 times the average of the 
ten-year period 1907 to 1916, and even 
at.this increase much difficulty will be 
experienced and probably still higher 
wages will have to be paid to get the 
crop gathered, for cotton can only be 
gathered by hand. The cost of mak- 
ing the cotton crop of 1918, provided 
an average yield is made, will be 
somewhere between 2 and 2% times 
the average for the previous ten-year 
period, probably near 2% times is the 
closest approximation which can now 
be made. 

Since the price of wheat has been 
fixed, which owing to the smaller pro- 
portion of the man labor involved in 
its production has not had its relative 
cost increased as much as has cotton, 
it is of interest to show the prices 
which wheat, corn, and cotton will 
bring if the prices are increased, 2, 
2% and 2% times the cost or actual 
farm prices received for the ten-year 
period, 4907 to 1916: 

WHEAT 


96.2 cents per bushel x 2 =$1.924 

96.2 cents per bushel x 24%=—= 2.1645 

96.2 cents per bushel x 24%=— 2,405 
CORN 

61 cents per bushel xe2 =$1,22 

61 cents per bushel x 2%= 1.3725 

€i cents per bushel x 2%= 1,528 
COTTON 

11.8 cents per pound x 2 =§$ .236 

11.8 cents per pound x 2%= _ ,2655 

11,8 cents per pound x 2%= _ .295 


From the facts before us we esti- 
mate that with an average yield the 
average cost of producing a pound of 
cotton will not ‘be less than 25 cents, 
nor more than 27 cents for the 1918 
crop. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 
Cow With Diseased Udder 














READER has a young cow with 

first calf, one quarter of the udder 
is very hard, swollen and painful to 
the touch. 

Occasionally heifers have defective 
udders, in one or more quarters, out 
of which they never give milk. On the 
other hand, an infection may occur 
which sets up an inflammation which 
is likely to destroy the milk secreting 
powers of the udder. When any part 
of the udder suffers from a severe in- 
flammation, as seems to be the case 
with this heifer, there is little hope of 
restoring that part of the udder to 
usefulness. 

Such a cow should be put on dry 
feed and rather a small amount given, 
until the inflammation has subsided. 

The udder may be thoroughly bath- 
ed with warm water in which is mix- 
ed some good disinfectant, like the 
coal tar disinfectants on the market, 
say 1 part of disinfectant to 75 parts 
of water that has been boiled and 
then allowed to cool so it will not be 
too hot or scald the skin. This bath- 
ing may be kept up for 15 or 20 min- 
utes, three times a day. After the 
bathing a liniment consisting of 2 
parts of fluid extract of belladonna 
and 7 parts each of alcohol and wa- 
ter may be well rubbed into the af- 
fected portion, or camphor may be 
mixed withiard and the affected por- 
tion of the udder well rubbed with it. 
If the cow’s bowels do not act freely 
they should be kept open by frequent 
doses of Epsom salts dissolved in 
warm water. A teaspoonful of salt- 
peter may also be given twice a day 
in some ground feed. 

Of course, careful and regular milk- 
ing must be practiced if the affected 
portion of the udder is to be restored 
to its usefulness. But, as stated, any~ 
thing like a severe inflammation is 
pretty certain to destroy the portion 
of the udder affected in spite of any- 
thing that can be done 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 


By W.F. MASSEY | 








The Fall and Winter Garden: Get 
Ready for It Now 


LREADY the queries are coming 

in asking for methods of growing 
late cabbage and late Irish potatoes. 
Hence it is desirable to take up in de- 
tail the fall garden. Few farmers 
realize the amount of food a good 
garden will furnish in the fall and all 
winter through. Dug, planted and 
cultivated solely by my two hands, 
gardening gives me in winter fresh 
from the soil parsnips, salsify, leeks, 
lettuce, parsley, spinach,, kale, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cabbage, Chinese cab- 
bage, carrots, beets, and during the 
summer the surplus is canned and 
dried, and we add to fresh vegetables 
the canned ones and the dry beans 
and black-eye peas, and in fact al- 
most live out of the garden summer 
and winter. 

A few days ago I was sstrolling 
among the flowers in the front of my 
garden when a man from Virginia 
came up. He said,” I have been read- 
ing about this garden for ten years, 
and being in your city, I came out to 
see it.” I told him that my garden is 
not a show garden, and since two old 
hands have to do all the work in it 
there are some things that are not as 
neat as they should be, for the walks 
are more grassy than I have ever had 
them. The garden is 50 by 200 feet, 
and there are hundreds of square 
yards of lawn to be cared for. In 
fact, being on one end of a street 
only half finished and having put 
down the concrete sidewalks at my 
own expense, I have extended my 
lawn across the street, which at this 
point is little used, as I am right on 
the outskirts of the city. To keep the 
street from growing up in weeds I 
run the lawn mower across it and it 
is now as neat as any part of the 
lawn. 

The garden proper is enclosed by a 
woven wire fence on steel posts set 
in concrete. This fence enables me 
to grow many things without the 
fence taking appreciable space in the 
garden. Lima beans, late tall peas 
and other things needing support are 
erown on the fence. Hence there are 
no unsightly bean poles in my gar- 
den. I have told much about the ear- 
ly garden work, and now in early 
June -we are preparing for the fall 
and winter crops while eating the 
earlier ones. 

| 

Right now (June 3) I am setting 
plants of the Savoy cabbage for fall 
use, and am sowing seed to produce 
plants for the cabbage crop to store 
and use in winter. Seed of parsnips 
and salsify are now to be sowed and 
before the end of the month seed of 
late beets and carrots will be sowed. 

* *k * 


Now too I am setting the late to- 
mato plants which will give us the 
main canning supply, for we do not 
can the early ones. The early toma- 
toes are getting bigger daily and we 
will soon have the ripe ones, and the 
succession will keep up till frost, for 
the second planting is now getting of 
good size. 

es * 

Early Irish potatoes are large 
enough to eat according to the gen- 
eral habit, but we prefer to let them 
get larger and more mature while the 
old potatoes are good and cheap. A 
friend in South Carolina writes that 
he noticed that I said that cold stor- 
age potatoes are necessary for the 
planting of the late crop. I did not 
say that, but did say that they are 
best, and will make the better crop 
than the seed of the present crop 
will, But you can grow the second 
crop from this summer’s seed. The 
Early Rose and the Triumph will 

9 ’ 


both make a better second crop than 
the Irish Cobbler. Any of them will 
be ready to plant sooner if cut in 
halves when dug. 

My South Carolina correspondent 
says that he keeps the early potatoes 
easily by spreading them out six or 
eight inches deep on any floor where 
they will not be exposed to the sun- 
light. Doubtless in a cool and per- 
fectly dark place the early potatoes 
can be kept till fall, but I have never 
seen them keep through the winter 
unless put in cold storage. The late 
crop is best for winter use and spring 
seed. 


My practice, when I grew the sec- 
ond crop, was to cut the potatoes in 
halves after letting them get per- 
fectly mature, then spread them out 
in any convenient place and cover 
with pine straw kept rather moist. 
Then plant in deep furrows as they 
sprout, but cover lightly till they get 
above the ground. I find that by get- 
ting the potatoes that have been kept 
from last fall crop in cold storage, 
exposing them to the light a few 


curled kale for fall use. There is no 
greens equal to spinach, and the kale 
is also good after frost strikes it. If 
you have grown the plants, now 1s 
ihe time to set Brussels sprouts 
These little cabbage heads come in at 
their best after frost has cleaned up 
the tender stuff. 
* * . 

I never leave room vacant for any 
of the late crops, for there are al- 
ways early crops coming off and the 
space is used for the late crops. Ear- 
ly in August too we make the first 
sowing of lettuce to make plants to 
set for heading in the open ground, 
and a month later I sow again to 
make plants to set in the frames for 
heading at Christmas and New Year. 
A garden without frames and sashes 
is rather deficient in facilities for 
making a good garden. You can 
grow lettuce and some other things 
under cotton cloth, but much inferior 
to those grown under glass. As I 
have said elsewhere, the growing of 
late cabbage is very largely a matter 
of feed, and I should have said that it 
is important to fight the green cater- 
pillars which devour the leaves. The 
late Peter Henderson once said that 
while poisons and other things would 
destroy the caterpillars, he found 
that pushing the plants fast with 
heavy fertilization was as good as 
anything, and that he could get the 





possible. 


Thrift Stamps and Baby Bonds. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


LANT the stubble’ land to a second crop just as quickly now as 
you can. Failure to do so means that your land is giving you only 
about one-half the returns it should. 

2. See that all doors and windows are well screened and prevent 
as far as possible the breeding of flies and mosquitoes. 
these pests carry disease and death. 

3. Keep on planting sweet potatoes, cowpeas for table use, hay 
and grazing, and crops in the garden. 

4. Rush cultivation, killing grass and weeds and saving moisture, 
at the same time injuring the roots of the growing crops as little as 


5. Make plans to observe June 28 as National War Savings Day. 
Every man, woman and child in the country should be the owner of 


Remember, 








days, I can get them to sprout quick- 
ly and get a more uniform and earlier 
stand than by growing the crop from 
seed of the present crop, especially 
where the Irish Cobbler is used, for 
this variety is slow to sprout. 

The best time here to plant the late 
crop is the middle of July, while with 
the crop of this season it will be well 
into August before they sprout. There 
is a special reason this summer for 
planting an unusually large crop of 
late potatoes. The early crop will 
hardly give the growers any profit. 
The great crop grown in the North 
last year and the difficulty of getting 
any market for them will act as a 
discouragement to the Northern 
growers and there will probably be a 
reduction in area planted. This sea- 
son’s crop will supply the winter 
needs, and if the early varieties are 
used they will make the most produc- 
tive seed for planting the spring crop, 
and the chances are that the early 
crop of potatoes from the South in 
1919 will be more profitable than this 
season. Still it is too early to predict 
conditions, but this is how it looks 
now. 

* k * 

There is nothing more wholesome 
in winter than plenty of green stuff 
and salad plants. If you have not 
planted any pimiento peppers you 
should buy some plants and set them 
at once. I start these with the early 
tomatoes and they begin to bear in 
June and keep bearing till frost. We 
boil the green pods and eat them like 
greens. Later some are stuffed with 
cabbage and pickled for winter, and 
a few specially fine pods are saved 
for seed. 

—s & 

Later, in early August, we make the 

first sowing of spinach and green 


finest of heads and get them faster 
than the caterpillars could eat them. 
There is a good deal of truth in this, 
and one of the most valuable helps 
after heavy manuring late cabbage is 
to push them with nitrate of soda. 
es 

From the middle of June to early 
July the plants of leeks grown in a 
seed bed will be transplanted to open 
furrows in soil that has been made 
rich by, previous heavy manuring. 
The rows are 16 inches apart and the 
plants set three inches apart. These 
will take the place of green onions 
in the winter, being very hardy and 
left to stand where they grow. I let 
these stand and also the late beets, 
salsify, carrots and parsnips and they 
are taken up for use as needed. 

a 

Later we will have a talk about 
other fall and winter things at the 
time when they should be planted, 
such as celery, cauliflower, etc. 





Green Leaves Make Roots and 
Tubers 


Tt: MARCH I planted an acre of 

Jerusalem artichokes for my hogs 
to eat next winter. They are growing 
finely, with three to four stems three 
feet high from each root. I have 
been told that I can cut the tops and 
feed them to my stock and they will 
make just as large a crop of tubers 
as if the tops were not cut.” Is this 
true?” 

The one who told you that sort of 
nonsense knows very little about 
plant life. For the growth and life of 
the plant and the making of the un- 
derground stems we call tubers it is 
essential that the plant carry a full 
crop of healthy leaves. Anything 
that’ damages the tops and leaves is a 
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damage to the roots and the tubers, 
for roots and tubers are the result of 
the work of the leaves, and without 
leaves would soon perish. The leaves 
take in carbon dioxide from thé air, 
and the 
has the power to break up this com- 
bination and take the carbon and re- 
turn the oxygen to the air. This car- 
bon unites with the hydrogen and 
oxygen in the soil water taken up by 
the roots. This forms the carbohy- 
drates of which the first we can de- 
tect in the plant is starch. Starch is 
the foundation for all tissue-building 
in the plant. It is used by the active 
living matter in the building of cell 
walls and is transformed into sugar 
and oils and acids in the plant. Then 
the plant stores the surplus starch as 
starch in seeds and the underground 
stems we call tubers and in true 
roots. 

The Irish potato and the artichoke 
are transformed stems with buds or 
eyes like the stems above ground. 
The sweet potato is a true root 
swollen with starch and sugar and 
with buds at the base of the stem. 


green matter in the leaves 


These tubers and swollen roots are 
very largely made up of starch, and 
since the plants cannot form starch 
or make growth without healthy 
leaves, it is easy to see that you can- 
not cut the tops and have a good crop 
of tubers develop. You cannot eat a 
cake and keep it for tomorrow. By 
far the greater part of the growth of 
all plants with green leaves comes 
from the air through the leaves and 
not from the soil or roots. If you 
keep the tops constantly cut off from 
a plant, all the roots and _ under- 
ground part will soon die. The roots 
and tubers cannot grow without the 
leaves. 

Destroying Moles 

HIS is a perennial! question. I doubt 

the possibility of ever permanently 
getting rid of the moles. Traps and 
poisons will to some extent check 
them, or rather the field mice that do 
the mischief, for the moles are after 
insects and worms. But they are of 
course responsible for the runs that 
the mice use. ‘Some find traps effec- 
tive. I never have. And then it is 
not so much the mole we want to 
catch, though his hills are a nuisance. 
We want to catch the fellows that 
eat the roots and bulbs of plants. I 
have found carbon disulphide effec- 
tive, but rather expensive. Last year 
I found that the mice were devouring 
some tulip bulbs. I had a lot of wheat 
‘bran, molasses and Paris green mixed 
for cut worms. I opened the run right 
where the tulips were withering and 
stuffed in a lot of this. I did not lose 
another bulb. I believe this bran, 
mixed 50 parts bran and 1 part Paris 
green with water half molasses will 
kill the mice if well placed in the 
runs over a considerable area. A wri- 
ter in a Northern farm paper says 
that the calcium carbide used for 
making acetylene gas if placed here 
and there in the runs will generate 
gas and kill afl in the run’. 





Growing Bermuda Grass From 
Seed 


‘Tl HAVE a corn patch which I wish 
to get into Bermuda grass for pas- 
ture. How many seed and how much 
fertilizer should I use an acre? I in- 
tend to sow when corn is laid by.” 
So far as I have observed, the seed 
of Berumda grass are of rather low 
germinating quality, and if I used the 
seed 1 would sow 15 pounds an acre. 
That is a good bushel an acre. But I 
think that the-best way to get the 
land set in this grass is to plant the 
running stems in April in shallow 
furrows two feet apart. The seed 
sowed at corn laying-by time would 
have a shorter season and may not 
get stroifg enough to winter well, for 
the Bermuda is a hot weather grass. 
Not knowing the fertility of your 
soil, I do not know whether- fertilizer 
will be needed. 
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HOW TO BUILD A SWEET POTA- 
TO STORAGE HOUSE 


A 20x40-foot House, 9 Feet at Eaves, 
Will Hold 2,500 to 3,000 Bushels— 
How to Build One 


Ties Progressive Farmer has been 


June 


earnestly urging farmers to 
build sweet potato storage 
houses. In order to have these stor- 
age houses ready on time, plans 
should be made very early now, and 
the work done after crops are laid by. 

In a recent bulletin the Georgia 
College of Agriculture presents a plan 
for a storage house 20x40 feet and 9 
feet at the eaves, holding 2,500 to 3,000 
bushels. As the College says in this 
bulletin: 

“It is very desirable to keep sweet 
potatoes throughout the winter and 
late into the early spring and sum- 
mer months, This is obvious. The 
most practical way to do this is by 
the use of a storage house in which 
the temperature can be controlled by 
ventilation. The plans given are for 
the construction of such a house. It 
is called commonly a “dry kiln” house 
on account of the practice of drying 
out the potatoes by use of stoves 
when they are first carried into the 
house. 


How to Build a Storage House 


“RUILD of wood, as it is drier than 
brick, stone or concrete. It is easier 
to operate in regulating temperature. 


‘— 40-0: 


per, and on the outside a layer of 
weatherboarding. On inside put two 
layers of ship lap and between them 
a layer of building paper. Allow the 
inside wall to cover both stud- 
ding and rafters, thus running to top 
of house. In south Georgia the weath- 
erboarding will be sufficient for out- 
side wall. The sides should be well 
tied together to prevent spreading 
Use 2x4 every four feet over bin par- 
titions for this purpose. 

“Leave space between the walls 
open for it keeps house drier. The 
air space is as good an insulator as 
sawdust and keeps out moisture: if 
plans given are followed. 

“Thorough ventilation is necessary. 
Put a window every ten feet. In house 
20x40 feet put ventilator 8 inches 
square in each corner and on each 
side of stove.- Also two ventilators 
are placed in top of building. 


“Doors should be tight-fitting and 
similar to an ice door. Windows 
should be of the same kind and open 
outward. Make doors and windows 
so that they can be well padded. Ven- 
tilator in roof should extend above 
ceiling to carry out warm air. 
All ventilators should be provided 
with tight-fitting covers. Provide 
cover for ventilators on top of house 
to keep out rain. 

“The bins shown here are 4 feet 
wide by 7% feet long. Sides and bot- 
toms made of 1x4 slats. They are 
placed 6inches from inner wall and 4 
inches above floor. . This facilitates 
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PLANS OF 
use a “dug out,” as it is very 
and cannot be kept dry. 


Never 
expensive 
The house should be placed 12 to 15 
inches above ground, so that the air 
will circulate freely beneath it. 

“A 20x40-foot house, 9 feet high at 
the eaves will hold 2,500 to 3,000 bush- 


els. These potatoes can be placed in 
the house in bins or in some other 
manner. A plan that has proved very 
successful near Thomasville, Ga., has 
been to use bushel boxes for storing 
the potatoes. These boxes can be 
taken directly to the field at harvest- 
ing, filled, carried to the house and 
piled in blocks of 500 bushels. Then 
there is no reason to rehandle the 
potatoes until they are ready for 
market or the market is ready for 
them. 

“A house 20x40 feet is built as fol- 
lows: Build three rows of pillars, two 
under sides and one under center of 
house. Let these pillars be at least 12 
inches above the ground. Use a 6x8 
or 8x8 sill on top of pillars. On top of 
sill place 2x8 or 2x10 sleepers 24 inches 
apart. On the sleepers a floor of ship 
lap or matched boards is laid, then a 
layer of building paper and on that 
matched flooring. The walls are built 
by placing 2x4 studding 24 inches 
apart. On the outside put a layer of 
ship lap, on it a layer of building pa- 


PLMATAPN 
POTATO STORAGE HOUSB HOLDING 2,500 TO 3,000 BUSHELS 


circulation’ round and under _ bins. 
Some store the potatoes in house in 
crates thus eliminating the bins. But 
when stored in crates the potatoes 
must have the same ventilation as 
when stored in bins. 

“In the middle of house a stove is 
placed. A fire is started when the 
workmen start storing potatoes and 
house kept at temperature of 80 to 100 
degrees until potatoes are cured, This 
is about ten days. Let hot moisture- 
laden air out through ventilators. Af- 
ter curing period is over gradually 
lower the temperature to 55 degrees 
during the remainder of _ storing 
period,” 

Bill of Material 

OLLOWING is bill of material for 

above described storage house: 






B. M. Ft. 
Weather Do@rdinG cccccccsescccccocsses 1440 
16 sills —S8xX8—10 ..cccccccrccccccsccces 854 
42 sleepers—2x10—10 ....ceceescevecees 700 
66 studding—2x4—10 .....-ceeeceeeeees 374 
16 studding—4x4—10 . 214 
44 rafters—2x4i—12 352 
10 ceiling joists—2x4—20. eveese 135 
16 plates—2X4—16 .....cecceescvccecers 262 
Ship lap —....ccccccccrvvcccccccsesceces 4880 
Tongue and grooved flooring......++++++ 1000 
30 bin posts—2xX4—16.....-ceceeeereenes 320 
12 floor supports—2x4—16.....-seeeeees 128 
rrty for sides of bins—1x4.......-+++6. 3500 


500 feet building paper; 10 squares 
galvanized roofing; 1 stove; 100 
brick; 8 pairs hinges; 200 pounds nails. 





Save your papers a=d get a binder. 


Legume, Forage and Pasture Crops 
—What to Do This Week and Next 


(St some crop growing on all the 
stubble land without delay. There 
are a dozen crops, all good, that may 
be used. Select the one that best fits 
your particular needs and put it in— 
now. Don’t tolerate any loafing acres 
on your farm. 


Corn, the South’s great cereal and 
our best wheat substitute, may yet be 
planted, though it should be put in as 
soon as possible. If it can be had, 
seed of the Mexican June variety is 
to be preferred for late planting, but 
if this cannot Be had we would use 
seed of the ordinary variety best 
suited to local conditions. 


The late corn should be put on the 
best available land, and unless drain- 
age conditions are very bad we would 
prefer to plant it well below a level— 
down in a fairly deep water-furrow. 
This method of planting will make 
germination more certain in case of 
dry weather at planting time, will 
make cultivation easier and_ will 
probably help the growing crop to 
withstand drouth better. 


On every well regulated farm the 
hog crop is one of the most important 
grown, and now is the time to make 
all arrangements for growing it 
cheaply and hence profitably. This is 
best done by seeing to it that the hogs 
are always ‘bountifully supplied with 
grazing crops. 
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In addition to its great value as a 
cash crop, peanuts is one of our very 
best hog crops, and may be planted as 
late as July 15. For peanuts for hogs, 
sandy or sandy loam land will be best. 
Rows should be 30 to 36 inches wide 
and the plants not over 6 to 8 inches 
in the drill. 

Sweet potatoes may be planted as 
late as August 1, and are good for the 
hogs. The stubble land, particularly 
if it is sandy or sandy loam, is an ex- 
cellent place for them. Keep some 
land prepared, and after each rain 
make a liberal setting of slips. 

Still other excellent crops for the 
hogs as well as for hay and fal! and 
early winter grazing are cowpeas and 
soy beans. The family that is not 
using fresh cowpeas on the table from 
July till October is failing to use one 
of our finest foods. Cowpeas, too, 
despite the growing popularity of soy 
and velvet beans, will probably long 
remain a favorite for hay and soil im- 
provement. 

It is too late to plant velvet beans 
with the expectation of maturing 
seed, but purely for soil improvement 
purposes it is an excellent crop to 
plant even as late as July 1. We 
would use not less than two pecks of 
seed per acre, and would prefer to 
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plant with corn. If the\seed are avail- 
able, the Late Speckled will be the 
best variety to use, as it will make a 
larger vine growth than the earlier 
maturing kinds. 

Though the job should have been 
attended to earlier, there is still time 
to start a Bermuda pasture. Break 
the land well, lay off rows about three 
feet apart, drop pieces-of Bermuda 
turf every two or three feet, and 
then harrow the land smooth, 


Use the mower on the pasture to 
keep the weeds down and prevent 
their making seed. It should also be 
used on all lespedeza hay land if the 
weeds threaten. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


UY some 
Stamps! 


Grapes should now be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture to prevent rot. 

Mound up the earth around peach 
and plum trees to control the peach 
tree borer. 

War Savings Stamps will make good 
premiums for use at your community 
fair this fall. 

Tractors should be used to break up 
the stubble land and the horses used 
for lighter work. 

An application of 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre under peas will 
usually pay handsomely. 

Why not fix up a bathing place for 
the hogs? They seek the mud because 
it is damp and cool, not because it is 
filthy. 

Especial care should be taken to 
keep the cream separator clean this 
hot weather. Clean it thoroughly af- 
ter each skimming. 

Once again: farmers who have pow- 
er plowing outfits should codperate 
with less fortunate neighbors in get- 
ting every acre of stubble land plant- 
ed in some crop. 

When you discarded your walking 
plow and beught a riding one, did you 
make provision so that your wife 
could throw away her washboard and 
begin using a modern washing ma- 
chine? 

Where farmers have more bags 
than they need, it will be a patriotic 
act to sell the extra ones. Dealers 
pay from 6 to 15 cents each for them, 
depending on the size and condition 
of the sacks, 

A screen door that doesn’t fit is 
about as bad as no screen door at all 
—for the flies will discover the least 
little crack. It pays, therefore, to 
take a little extra time and fit screens 
well. 

Now is a good time to make war 
on rats and mice—while the corn is 
low in the crib and the grain about 
all out of the bins. It’s also a good 
time to see about making such build- 
ings and bins permanently rat-proof. 

No horse should ‘be allowed to 
stand idle. Farmers or city business 
men with idle horses should hire them 
to some farmer who can use them to 
advantage. More work can be done, 
sometimes as much as 25 per cent 
more, by putting three horses to a 
two-horse implement. 

On account of large shipments of 
foodstuffs abroad, there is a shortage 
of burlap bags. Farmers should therfe- 
fore save such bags and not buy new 
ones unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The life of fertilizer bags may be 
greatly lengthened by washing out 
the chemicals as soon as the fertilizer 
is used. ° 

When a new implement is ordered, 
one should be sure all the parts are 
delivered by the railroad company. 
Cften an implement is ordered ahead 
of time and then stored away to be 
set up later, when needed. A farmer 
we know went to set up a riding culti- 
vator the other day, after it had been 
on the farm for sometime, and he 
found that didn’t have much more 
than half of it. 











more War Savings 











Don’t Own or Use 
a Slacker Machine 


By 

New when the nation wants 

every bushel of grain that 
you can produce, you cannot af- 
fordtolose any ofit. Do your bit 
by saving every bushel—make 
more money for yourself and pro- 
duce more for the boys | in the 
trenches. ‘‘Hoover-ize’’? your 


grain crop with a 


Red River 


- 
Special 
Loss in the stack is not tolerated 
by the makers of this machine. 
It beats out the grain, Other 
threshers wait for the grain to 
drop out. That’s why the Red 








River Specialsaves more 


Look for the thresherman in 
yourcommunity who owns a Red 
River Special. Or write us and 
get prices on the Red River 
Special ‘‘Junior’? —the small 
thresher, Write for circular. 


Nichols & , Shepard | Co. e 


Since 18 
Builders Exclusively of Red River a 


Thresh: Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
and O-Gas Traction Engines 
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Morosene on, Gasoline and Gas 


Saheepeeet 5 me send you an as on enation pent to earn Seen own sont 
while you use it—for my Kerosene engine gives 
more power from a gallon of 6-cent kerosene 
than you can get from a gallon of 20 or eee 
gasoline in a gasoline engine — Easy to star 
easy to os = cranking; no batteries. All 
sizes—2 22 H-P.—Stationary, Portab! 
ond Sawing 0 Outfite. 10-Year Guarantee 
on Every Engine. Write for Latest Prices. 


Direct From My Big Factory 


Ever since I factory, years ago, ie 
been selling en tines direet ‘om ihe factory t the 
man In the py or on the farm. Now, as Shaw 
any honest man can have my engine on 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
ances, “Ho nec I send out must make 

antee. - to cooee double my De D ty A “eed 
of ri et “ion Gan hi ening for —{ 

ap on. > show you 
an engine is worth and - wad oa 

How To Know Better Engines 
My newest _ i Raine yor you choose a safe and value- 
reeeived en to make simple tests — and all 


shout ainehe in “head motor. Send me your address 
codates Ls ok : postal card will bring " newest 
ates: 


eo. oo. E. oie OTTAWA MFG. co. 
B. King Street, Ottawe, Kansas. 





























FENCE~ - FACTORY 


RICES 


Before you Dey ses. our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-siip lock fence 
We pay the freight. give you 
staples, save you money. arb 
wn fenee at money money saving prices. Write today 
Gest Birmingham tron a Co. 
Birmingham, Ala 












Dest. A. 











If you have neighbors who’ do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to subscribe, 





DON’T SACRIFICE YOUR 
COTTON 


Holders of Cotton Should Not Be 
Alarmed, but Should “Freeze” to It 
for Fair Prices 


HE entire South seems to be up- 
set over the drastic break in the 
cotton market. Letters and tele- 


grams are pouring into Washington 
at a rapid rate to Congressmen, the 
Bureau of Markets, and the Cotton 
States Marketing Board. Some charge 
that a conspiracy has been formed to 
deprive the South of its much needed 
and long waited for fair price for its 
staple crop. Some charge that the 
spinners have formed a combine to 
force cheaper cotton without regard 
to the effect that such action might 
have on the cotton producers, who 
must pay exorbitant prices for every 
item that goes into the production of 
cotton. 

These complaints are 
farmers alone. In fact, the most of 
them come from merchants, bankers, 
and cotton buyers. That there are 
grounds for these complaints no sensi- 
ble person will deny. The export sit- 
uation has been very bad for some 
time, in fact the greater part of this 
season, due to the fact that our hoats 
and those of our allies are being used 
to transport men and munitions, food 
and feed, to the battle grounds in Eu- 
rope. This situation has been rapidly 
growing worse of late. The interests 
desiring cheaper cotton took advan- 
tage of this condition and put on an 
extensive propaganda against cotton 
prices, the effect of which has been 
seen and felt. What they failed to 


not from 


| accomplish in breaking down prices 





export situation and 
small spinners’ takings, they sought 
to accomplish by. filling the press of 
the country full of Government price- 
fixing talk. 

The fact that spinners are not tak- 
ing as much cotton this season as last 
does riot mean that they are spinning 
less cotton, but that they are deplet- 
ing their reserves in anticipation of 
lower prices. This desire for lower- 
priced cotton is not brought about by 
stress of business or a lack of profits, 
but solely to increase profits. That 
these profits are more than sufficient 
is attested to by the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, who 
in an address delivered at a banquet 
of the Cotton Manufacturers in the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. said: 

“The demand which war has made 
upon cotton has raised sharply a 
question which the War Industries 
Board has been compelled to con- 
sider. This question is of interest 
alike to manufacturers and growers, 
and to the whole country. We have 
had a phenomenal or rather an illogi- 
cal situation of a rapidly falling price 
on raw cotton with an advance in the 
price of the manufactured fabric. I 
am informed that there is absolutely 
no relation between the price of the 
raw material and the finished pro- 
duct. Print cloths, which at the pres- 
ent price of cotton cost 60 cents per 
pound or less to manufacture, and 
were originally to be sold for 65 to 70 
cents per pound, are selling at one 
dollar per pound or more, and many 
other staple cotton fabrics are almost 
as proportionately high.” 

If there existed a@ necessity for 
cheaper cotton or if cheaper cotton 
would in any way assist the Govern- 
ment in winning the war, the cotton 
farmers would have gladly consented 


by using the 


| to a-reduction in price; but when they 





| know that cheaper cotton only means 


greater profits to spinners and other 
middlemen, they cannot be blamed 
for protesting. The Southern people 
are just as patriotic and just as anx- 
ious to win the war as any people in 
the United States, and they do not 
want their ability to aid impaired or 
destroyed. They want to buy their 
pro rata of Liberty Bonds and sub- 
scribe their share to the Red Cross, 
but they cannot do so if selfish inter- 
ests are allowed to destroy a large 


part of the value of their products. 
Spinners may be induced to buy cot- 
ton sparingly or to stay out of the 
market altogether for a time, but the 
South is able to hold every bale of 
cotton produced this season and the 
crop will be marketed only as the 
spinners must have it and are willing 
to-pay a fair price for it. 

It is the 
man, whether he 


duty of every Southern 
be farmer, merchant, 


or banker, to stand loyally by the cot- | 


ton crop and see that it is not sacri- | 

ficed in order that a few already | 

over-fed spinners and middlemen may 

still further increase their profits and | 

fortunes. E. A. CALVIN, 
Representative, Cotton States 

Official geass Board. 

Washington, D. C 


| ATHOUGHT ON THRIFT | 
Should Farmers Buy Life 


Insurance? 


HE answer to the question, “Should 

farmers take out life insurance?” 
is undoutedly in the affirmative, and 
the earlier such insurance is taken 
out the better. 

In the first place, life insurance will 
give financial protection to your fam- 
ily or some dependent one in case of 
your death. Suppose a young farmer 
buys a farm but lacks $2,000 of having 
enough money to pay for it. He has 
to face the fact that if he should die 
while this money is still unpaid, the 
farm would be taken from his wife 
and children. If he takes out $3,000 in 
life insurance, however, his wife, in 
case of his death would have enough 
money to make the final payment on 
the farm and have a surplus, 

Or if a man takes out a policy and 
later needs to borrow money for some 
purpose, the company holding the 
policy will usually lend him a good 
per cent of the money already paid in, 
with only the policy as security. 

And of course the fact remains that 
if a man does not die prematurely or 
does not need to borrow money on his 
policy, it will still be a good invest- 
ment and the amount indicated will 
go to his estate at his death—there 
being several modes of payment to 
choose from. 


‘OUR HEALTH TALK‘ 


HOW TO KEEP WELL IN HOT 
WEATHER 


IV.—Diet for the Baby’s Second 


Summer 

















HE second summer is a particularly 

trying one for most children. Much 
of the difficulty is due to mistakes in 
feeding. The baby’s delicate diges- 
tive mechanism, accustomed to deal- 
ing only with milk, cannot all at once 
undertake the task of adjustment to 
a varied diet of solid foods, but must 
be strengthened by the gradual addi- 
tion of new foods until the organs 
are trained to more complicated op- 
erations. The safe rule for feeding 
the baby is to add but one new food 
at a time to his dietary; to watch 
carefully the effect of each one and 
to withdraw it and return to the sim- 
pler diet at the first sign of trouble. 
These rules are particularly import- 
ant in summer, when a baby is more 
readily upset. 

The following list shows the day’s 
meals for a baby in his second year: 
7 a. m—Milk, zwieback, toast, or 

dried bread. 
9 a. m. Orange juice. 
10 a. m. Cereal, cup of milk. 
2 p. m. Thin gruel, vegetable, stale 

bread, baked apple. 
6 p. m. Cereal, milk; toast or bread. 
10 p. m. Milk (may be omitted). 

Milk.—At this time the baby should 
be taking about one quart of milk in 
24 hours; part of this may be poured 
over the cereal. 

Cereals.—Oatmeal should be cook- 
ed three hours, with a little salt in 
the water.—Good Health. 
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| “KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Have )More Power—[MIONEY | MONEY 


Do your work easier 
—Get a better engine]. 
—At less cost—Make 
more money — Save 
more fuel— Immediate} 
Shipment Direct from Factory—No 
[Dex waiting—Five-Year Guarantee 





Deal Direct— Hundreds of Engines 
—2 to 30 H-P.—all styles—Ready to 
Ship—Suit yourself as to terms— 
Cash—or Payments—or 


NO MONEY if arranged for. 
Write formylatest 
ay °K, (copyrigh “How 
DO ge Engines” —tells 
aa Jatt about engines and 
fuels, and why I can sella better 
engine at wholesale factory peice. 
I ship everywhere in the U.S.—guarantee saf: 
delivery—save you $15 to $200. 1 can ship big 


engines—or emall SE Wine, wire 
Write me D. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2354 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2354 Empire Bldg., . Pittsburgh, Pe. 
™. 


Exctusive 
World Selling to the User, 



















‘Is the necessity of cutting 
labor costs and releasing men 
for the front that makes the 

tractor a present necessity. 


s an old acquaintance of war-time 
conditions. As son of a worthy sire, the 
British Battle Tank, it Guanes the grudging 
warrant of rough ground; but lumbers on— 


mee SULLOCK ¢ CREEPING GRIP TRAC- 
TOR promiocs to do more and better work 
than three men and six horses on any farm. 
We only ask that you encourage it to make 
this promise ¢ 
A three- bottom tractor—15 h. p. on 
drawbar. Write for catalog today. 


BULLOCK TRACTOR CO 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Cin Ny 











Shaded Crops Yield Little, 
Because Growth is Stunted. 


USE 
CHAMPION TREE KILLER 


And rid your fields of trees and 
shrubs that shade crops. Easy to 
apply with a spout can. Kills in 
three days and leaves all fall. 

$1.00 PER GALLON 


(One Gallon Kills 25 to 30 Trees.) 
Save Delays by Sending Money Order to 


W.N. WILKERSON & SONS, 


326 So. Front St. Memphis, Tenn. 
[7 POISON CANNOT GO BY MAIL 














150 Styles 
Write for Greatest money saving fence 
an argain book ever prin: . Brown fen: 


made of Heayy DOUBLE G 
D WIRE. Resists cust 


LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 








EET GLOVER SEED SAVER 


Save your Seed while cutting, 
if you have 1 acre it will pay, 
ean bo attach os min- 
ut oles to while 

aaiatts Gy. aux” 


“COLE SEED SAVER CO, | WEWSERN, TENHN,; 
When writing to an advertiser, say: “1! am writing 


you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks } 


The ideal water 
supply isthatgiven 
by a Davis cypress 
tank elevated on a 
Steel tower. 

Have ceneing 
Water in the 
= for bath, tollet. 
fire-protection, irri- 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 


Free Book 


Davis cypress 
tanks are well- 
made, durable 

reasonabiy 


priced, 
Astenciedy | 
illustrated boo 
let free. Send 
for it today. 
Get our price 
ona and 
tower to meet 
your needs, 
G. M. Davis & Go® 
609 Laura St. 
Palatka. Florida 











AND UP 


Outfitscomplete. Write 
at once for full descrip- 
tion of greatest line of 
canners ever offered, 
and for our 

at  . 


Easiest, bear most 

economical method ever 

devised for canning your 

fruits and wpoutenses. 
Write today 


PHILLIPS & BOTTORFF MFG. CO. 
Dept. Nash 

















“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


CANNERS 


You can make money canning for mar- 
ket and neighbors, cut your 
grocery bill and have plenty 
of tasty vegetables, fruits, 
etc., the year ‘round if you 
owna ection Hot Water 
canner. Sizes toset on ordi- 
aaey cook stove or for use 
outdoors; cans vegetables, 
fruits, ete. perfectly; any- 
one can operate; complete 
instruction book free with 
Canner. Write for special 
aos ene J a and 
ing supplies. 
THE SPOTLESS ' co., Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 


Auto- Fed edan Hay Press 


























Ato-Feden Hay PreseCo.,n008 Wromies, Kansas City Me. | 


The Threshing Problem 
SO] Ved tems sow tne wien. am 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A _—~ com - 
bination machine. 
I — been lookt 


e@ machine 
} ‘It will wising Ser Suz 3° voors od a4 Gases, 
{| Director Tenn . Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER Coe., 
! Morristowg, Tenn. 











$1.50 pays for your own renewal ome year 
«nd The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 





WEEVILS IN PEAS AND BEANS 


Start Early to Destroy Them—Three 
Methods Explained 


HE weevils that breed in beans 
are confined in their ghalce of 
food to the seeds of the bean 


and pea family. The most of the wee- 
vils of this group continue to breed 
in the beans or peas throughout the 


year, although they are much more 
destructive in the warm summer 
months than at any other season of 
the year. A few weevils in a sack in 


the spring will produce enough wee- 
vils to completely destroy the beans 
or peas by fall, if they are left undis- 
turbed. The earlier the beans or peas 
are treated, therefore, the better. 

The two best methods of treating 
these seed is to store them in air- 
slaked lime or to kill the weevils by 
means of heat. The first method has 
the advantage that the beans or peas 
need no further attention. It has the 
disadvantage that the lime may be 
somewhat troublesome, especially if 
the seed are used for food or feed 
purposes. The treatment by heat has 
the disadvantage that the beans or 
peas must be watched carefully and 
treated again if living weevils are dis- 
covered at any time. 


Method No. 1.—Storing in Lime 


T2 amount of lime necessary to 
use with the first method will vary 
somewhat with the number of beans 
or peas stored in one place. For very 
small amounts of beans or peas, any- 
thing less than a gallon, use four 
times as much air-slaked lime as you 
have seed, mix thoroughly and store 
in bags or boxes. For larger amounts 
up to, say, two or three bushels, use 
the same amount of air-saked lime as 
you have beans or peas. For amounts 
up to, say, twenty-five bushels, use 
one-half as much lime. For larger 
amounts than this, place the beans or 
peas in a bin to a depth of not over 
two or three feet, mix well a small 
amount of air-slaked lime, say, one 
bushel to eight or ten of beans or 
peas, smooth off the top and cover 
with a layer of lime half an inch to 
an inch thick. 


The air-slaked lime will not injure 
the beans or peas for food, feed, or 
seed purposes. When the peas are 
used for food or feed purposes, the 
lime can easily be removed by sifting 
and then washing thoroughly; for 
seed purposés the lime need not be 
removed, but may be sowed with the 
seed. 

Method No. 2—Dry Heat 


[BE beans or peas may be treated 
by either wet or dry heat. The 
former is to be preferred if one has 
only a few to treat, but the latter is 
much more convenient if one. has 
large amounts to treat. In treating 
the beans or peas by the dry method, 
they may be stored in any fairly tight 
room or building that can be heated. 
If there is no stove in the building, an 
ordinary oil stove is a convenient 
method of heating. If the room is 
tightly closed, the temperature can 
easily be raised, in the summer time, 
from 120 to 140 degrees. The temper- 
ature should not be higher than this 
if the beans or peas are to be used for 
seed purposes. Higher temperatures 
will do no harm if they are to be used 
for food purposes only. This high 
temperature should be maintained for 
from three to four hours. 


Method No. 3.—Dipping in Hot Water 


FoR those who prefer, the beans or 
peas may be treated by dipping in 
hot water at about 140 degrees for 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Water at 
140 degrees is slightly hotter than 
one can bear the hand in comfortably. 
This treatment will not injure the 
beans or peas, if they are thoroughly 
dried after treatment. The beans or 
peas should then be stored in tight 
sacks to prevent weevils gaining en- 
trance from the outside—Z. P. Met- 
calf, Division of Entomology, N. C. 
State College of Agriculture. 
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Special Sale By Mail 


Mee ada WARD & CO.’S price-smash- 
ing Special Sale by Mail is now on. Practically 
every line of merchandise is represented. There 
should be a copy of this Mid-Summer Sale Book 
in your home now. If you have not received yours, 
send yourname and address today. Look over these 
prices. We believe you will be surprised and pleased. 


The broad field covered by this Mid-Summer Sale 
is surprising—things to wear, to eat, to use in the 
home and on the farm—dress goods, "gloves, men’s 
clothes, work suits, silks and satins, kitchen-ware, 
groceries, gas engines, auto accessories and tires, 
kerosene oil cook stoves—all kinds of merchandise. 
And every offer is a money saver. 


Wad er 


Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth Portland, Ore, 
Please Write the House Nearest You 




















Wind costs nothing-use it for 













An Eclipse Wood Windmill will fill your 
tank—and will cost you very little a year. 
Records show Eclipse Mills 


38 Years Old and Still Pumping 


with no repair cost. That proves the Eclipse water pumpe 
ing economy. Spread the first cost of the ores 
a period of 88 years of to and you have plenty 
cheap water—about $1.65 a y 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & co. 
“eS Mlnele Manufacturers 


$1.65 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Ironton Mfg. Co., will carry in stock at Raleigh, N. C.— 
Galvanized Roofing Galvanized Shingles 
Slate Top Roofing Slate Tep Shingles 

Roofing Paints 


We have opened this branch to give our customers better service. We 
will continue to furnish you Roofing at Factory Prices, freight paid 
to your station. 

Prepare now for your fall meeds. Write today for prices stating the 
kind of Roofing you want. Information free. 


\e {RONTON MFG. CO, Branch: RALEIGH, N. C. 











Got to your dealer and 
hear the complete 
E 7. 







Water the year r round for 


























FOR HOME CANNINGE 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—W ax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 


sizes. We ship any senate desired. ‘Write 
for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 
We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 











“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
No. 28-30 Sycamore St,, PETERSBURG, VA. 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
€1.50 for one remewni and one new sub- 
for ene year each if sent im te- 
gether; or 
$3.00 for a cinb of three yearly sub- 
tions all sent in together—e saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FAEMER. 





c 
EGGS POULTRY 
We are the largest Dandlers of Eggs and Poultry 
ia vou TO sHIP? 
one A. -F ., HAVE ai 


Give us « trial. 
References, First ations) Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, WA. 


Get a Feather Bed! 


Beds 25-Ib. are b. $8.25; 40-Ib. 68.95; 


























When writing to an advertiser, say: “lam 
3-Ib. pillows$1.25. All new ot bay ticking. We fs writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
61,000 cash de —y in abn to aes sen el Of | sive Farmer, which ‘ the reliability 


SANITARY BEDDING , BEDDING CO.. Devt. » Charlotte, N. ae. of all advertising it carries.”* 
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Your need of a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


is greater right now 
than ever before 


These are the days of the full milk pail. 


But if you are trying to get along without any cream 
separator, or with an inferior or half-worn-out machine, 
the more milk you get the more cream you lose. 


And no farmer can afford to lose even a little cream 
when butter-fat is selling at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. 


With butter-fat at present prices, and our country 
begging us to stop waste, “cream slacker” methods of 


skimming milk must go. 


Get a De Laval right away and put all the cream 
in the cream can. 


There is no other cream separator that can compare 
with the De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of 
operation, freedom from repairs and durability. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Ill Send You 


‘Send No Money 
ill Ship the Oiler— 
Vil Furnish the Oll 
Vil Pay the Freight 


-/ Just tell me how many Oilers you 

need (one Oiler cares for 30 to 50 hogs} 
and I will ship them to you freight paid 
without a cent of money in advance. 

& will also include free with each Oiler 

one gallon of Rowe’s Medicated Oil so 

the trial won't cost eat you oua a cent. wh 


up in 
4 "if on tisficd, y pay my low 
pleased, just send them 
you. 


Can't Ge Get Out of Order! S223 


built heavy, strong and ss 
5 rubbing bars. oe 8 
to stick; no wheels or rollers to clog. me low 
to become filled w with rain, snow or filth. 
joodi 8 ectly i 





ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ 


(WA LWELESS 


fe leleme) 6m >): 


k at my 


ae es you 
— DIRECT ae THIS is ENT 
Oi 
idee. Pay for Ollers po a Cutsic Beier sent 
Address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


Rowe Mfg. Co., 3602 Liberty $t., Galesburg, Ill. 








LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every Bpptottice and on every rural route in the Rguth. ,. 


Write J today for our money making offer. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





[This is No. 
The twenty-sixth, “Dry Roughage for 





SILAGE AND SOILING CROPS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


By Tait Butler 
25 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 


Dairy Cattle,” will appear next week.] 





HE value of succulent feed to 
the dairy cow is the basic fact 
upon which silage and soiling 
crops are to be considered. All recog- 
nize the superiority of green pastur- 
age for the dairy cow, and when good, 
green pastures are available little 
other feed is necessary, or at least 
such pastures furnish the greater part 
of the feed required by the average 
cow and furnish it in the best form. 


Soiling and silage crops are, there- 
fore, grown to take the place of green 
pasturage or grazing crops. They are 
needed most in winter, as a general 
rule, because at this time pasturage is 
not generally available; but they are 
also necessary in the summer or at 
any other time when sufficient pas- 
turage is not available, due either to 
lack of pasture acreage or to dry 
weather or other causes. 


In Europe, root crops are used ex- 
tensively for furnishing succulent 
feed or to serve largely the purposes 
for which silage is used in America. 
Of course, root crops like mangels, 
beets, turnips, etc., are used to some 
extent, especially in the Northern 
states, but in the South especially, 
and generally throughout America as 
a whole, silage and green pastures 
are the means used to supply succu- 
lent feed for cattle. 


Corn Best Silage Crop on Rich 
Moist Soils 


ANY crops have been put in the 

silo, but perhaps only two may be 
said to give very general satisfaction. 
These are corn and sorghum, but, of 
these two, corn is much more gener- 
ally used in those sections having an 
abundant rainfall, and it may proba- 
bly be stated without qualification 
that as a whole corn is the silage crop 
which gives the most general satis- 
faction as well as being the most 
largely used. 

Owing to the high quality of silage 
which it makes, as well as to the 
large tonnage produced, corn has 
very generally proved the most satis- 
factory silage crop on rich lands in 
those sections where the rainfall is 
abundant. On land which will pro- 
duce 40 bushels and upwards of corn 
grain per acre and in those sections 
which have an annual rainfall of 35 
to 40 inches and more, corn should 
unquestionably be given first place 
among silage crops. For lands pro- 
ducing less than 40 bushels of corn 
per acre, especially in the middie and 
eastern Southern states, where the 
rainfall is generally large and the 
growing season ample, we think the 
larger growing sweet sorghums su- 
perior to corn for silage-making. In 
those sections of the Southwest, 
where the rainfall is less than neces- 
sary to make corn a reasonably cer- 
tain crop, the sorghums are probably 
best for silage, because of their great- 
er drouth-resistance, as well as be- 
cause of their heavier tonnage yields. 


Varieties of Corn for Silage 


HERE have been much discussion 

and difference of opinion relative 
to the best type of corn for silage. 
Some have thought that those varie- 
ties making a large growth of stalk, 
which in the South are usually our 
one-ear-to-the-stalk varieties, make 
the most feed., Others, recognizing 
the facts that the prolific varieties us- 
ually make a larger yield of grain and 
that this grain is of higher feeding 
value than the stalks and that the 
prolific varieties can be planted thick- 
er without reducing the yield of 
grain, have contended that the small- 
er growing prolific varieties produce 
a larger feed value than the larger 
growing one-eared varieties. 

The data available seem to point to 
different conclusions at different ex- 
periment stations. . For instance, in 

i ete i thi “Th ate 


North Carolina it was found that four 
prolific varieties gave an average of 
865 pounds per acre more cured plants 
—stover and ears—than the average 
for the four one-eared varieties; but 
one large growing, one-eared variety 
gave 268 pounds more stover and ears 
than the heaviest yielding prolific va- 
riety, which was Batt’s Four-Ear. But 
notwithstanding this, the yield of ears 
in proportion to. stover was so much 
greater in the prolific varieties that 
the average of these produced more 
feed per acre than the average of the 
one-eared varieties and nearly as 
much feed per acre as the very larg- 
est yielder, Eureka. 


In Mississippi, for the years 1912, 
1913 and 1914, Goliad, a large growing 
variety, produced from 26 per cent in 
1912 to 50 per cent in 1914 more ton- 
nage than Mosby, a standard and well 
known prolific variety. 


In the Mississippi tests the Goliad 
made yields of 75 and 65.6 bushels per 
acre, respectively, in the years 1913 
and 1914 on that part of the crop, not 
put in the silo; while that put in the 
silo only made yields of 10.9 and 10.2 
tons per acre. The relatively low 
tonnage yields of silage for such a 
large growing variety as Goliad when 
such very large yields of grain were 
made is probably accounted for by 
the rather thin planting of the crop 
used for silage. 


Spacing of Corn for Silage 


¥ haar exact spacing of the corn in 
these Mississippi tests was not 
definitely stated in the report before 
us, but it is advised that, “If the soil 
is rich enough to produce 50 bushels 
of corn per acre, the plants ought to 
be about 12 inches apart in the drill. 
With rows 3% feet apart we believe 
12 inches apart in the row not thick 
enough for silage on land that will 
make 50 bushels or more per acre, for 
obtaining the largest tonnage or the 
greatest feed production per acre. 
The wide spacing in these tests—wide 
for the character of the land when 
the corn is planted for silage—was 
unquestionably more or less to the 
advantage of the Goliad and to the 
disadvantage of the Mosby, 


In the North Carolina tests the 
spacing of the one-eared varieties 
and the prolific varieties was also the 
same, which again was to the advan- 
tage of the large growing one-eared 
varieties. 

The prolific varieties, when planted 
for grain yield alone, are best planted 
thicker than is best for the larger 
growing one-eared varieties. It there- 
fore follows that they may be planted 
thicker for silage than the one-eared 
varieties, if total production of feed 
value is the object. 


While it must not be overlooked 
that if the object is total feed prodiuc- 
tion, the yield of grain or ears connot 
be disregarded, it is nevertheless pret- 
ty certain and generally agreed that 
the total feed produced will be great- 
er in lgrowing corn for silage if the 
corn is planted a little thicker than 
is best for the highest yield of ears 
alone. Perhaps corn should be plant- 
ed from 10 to 20 per cent thicker for 
silage than when grain yield alone is 
the object. In other words, if we as- 
sume that 12 inches apart in the rows 
is the correct distance on a given rich 
soil, then, when the crop is planted 
for silage, the stalks will be a trifle 
over 1034 inches apart in the row if 
it is planted 10 per cent thicker and 
10 inches apart if it is planted 20 per 
cent thicker. With the prolific varie- 
ties we believe they should be plant- 
ed about 20 per cent thicker for silage 
or total feed value in the plants than 
when planted for grain or ears alone. 
With the larger growing one-eared 
varieties, which for grain alone can 
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not be pianted as thick as the prolific 
varieties, probably 10 per cent thicker 
for silage than for grain alone is as 
much thicker as they should be 
planted. 
The Sorghums for Silage 

HE two qualities of the sorghums 

which recommend them for silage 
are their resistance to  drouth, 
which especially recommends both 
the saccharine and grain sorghums 
in sections of insufficient rain- 
fall for large corn production, and 
even in those sections of abundant 
rainfall the sweet sorghums will pro- 
duce a larger tonnage and more feed 
value per acre on the average or thin 
lands of the South. 


For many years the sorghums have 
been largely used for silage in the 
southwest but in recent years the use 
of the sweet sorghums has very 
greatly increased throughout the 
middie south and the southeast. For 
practically all lands in the South, ex- 
cept extremely rich soils, and possibly 
for them also, we are convinced that 
the large growing, sweet sorghums, 
such as the Gooseneck (falsely named 
Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane) and the 
Honey (incorrectly called Japanese 
Ribbon Cane) are the best silage 
crops, not even excepting the best 
silage varieties of corn. 

For silage the sweet sorghums may 
be planted pretty thick in the rows 
and a heavy yield of forage produced. 
The one important condition which 
must not be disregarded in the use of 
the sweet sorghums for silage is that 
the crop must be allowed to mature 
before it is put in the silo. 


Mixtures of Crops for Silage 
HERE is a very generally accepted 
belief that a mixture of two or 

more crops, such as corn and 
ghum, or corn and soy beans, pro- 
duces a larger tonnage or a better 
silage than either corn or sorghum 
alone. It is possibly true that a heav- 
ier tonnage and more feed value is 
produged by a mixture of corn and 
sweet sorghum than of sorghum alone, 
but we have serious doubts of this. 
However, there is no objection to the 
mixture of these crops in case one 
thinks a heavier tonnage is produced, 
provided the sorghum is allowed to 
thoroughly mature. But as a rule, 
unless the early, smaller growing va- 
ricties of sorghum are used, they do 
not mature sufficiently by the time 
the corn is ready to go into the silo. 
Our observations indicate that where 
the two are planted together the thick 
planting prevents the corn from mak- 
many ears and the yield of feed is 
consequently probably inferior to 
what is produced when corn is grown 
alone. 

There is also a popular idea that the 
mixing of corn or sorghum, especially 
corn, with some legume, such as soy 
beans, improves the quality of the 
silage and increases the feed value 
obtained. 

There are two facts which tend to 
prevent the realization of the results 
which theoretically appear possible 
in the mixing of corn and soy beans 
for silage. First, there is difficulty in 
many cases in getting the two crops 
to mature at the same time and neith- 
er will wait long on the other without 
loss. The second objection to this 
mixture of corn and soy beans for 
silage applies to all legumes. 


son do not make as satisfactory silage 
as corn or sorghum. The silage is 
black and often appears to have gone 
through such a fermentation or other 
process that it appears almost “rot- 
ten” with a very strong odor. The 
stock eat it well, however, and proba- 
bly the silage has a higher feeding 
value than that made from corn or 
sorghum alone, but on the whole little 
advantage is obtained in mixing le- 
gume crops with corn or sorghum for 
silage. The legumes are probably best 
cured for hay and fed as/dry roughage 
with silage. 

Soiling crops are not extensively 


These | 
plants, rich in protein, for some rea- | 


sor- 








used in America. They have been 
used more in Europe, where lands 
are higher-priced and man_ labor 
less expensive. Soiling crops are 


useful where land is scarce or high- 
priced. A succession of annual crops, 
—that is, crops sowed so as to be 
ready for cutting and feeding green to 
the cows in a manner to supply them 
constantly with green feed for the 
largest part of the year will enable 
land to produce more feed than in 
any other way. When the acreage is 
small, much more feed is obtained in 
this way than by pasturing. But the 
handling of the green feed and giving 
it to the cows daily is expensive in 
labor. 
especially in the South, and the high 
cost of labor in handling soiling crops 
have limited their use in the South 
to short periods of dry or short pas- 
tures, genera‘ly occurring in the fall, 
or to fall-sovwed crops for use during 
the early spring before the regular 
pastures have reached their best 
stage for grazing. The crop most gen- 
erally used in the South to help out 
short pastures is sorghum. 


While soiling crops have their place 
on the Southern dairy farm, for the 
purposes stated, it is very probable 
that for furnishing succulent feed for 
dairy cows, either in summer or win- 
ter, the silo should be given first 
place. 





“Cut out that scythe and hour glass,” de- 
manded Father Time, 


“But,” protested the artist, “I have pic- 
tured you that way for years.” 

“True Rut this is altogether a different 
year. You want to portray me With a ma- 
chine gun and a gas mask,” 





The abundance of cheap lands, | 


| 


| 
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University Summer Schools 


FOR TEACHERS - June 11-July 26 
LAW - - - - June 13-August 23 


MILITARY CAMP - June 14-July 26 
(ASHEVILLE, N. C.) 





























FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
ypens men and women last year from 60 counties in 


Mars Hill College ‘orth Carolina, and from 10 other states, Cuba and 


District of Columbia. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


CIDER MILLS OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriberand . 3 

One of the surest money-makers one new subscriber 1 50 : 
on the farm. Get full returns . = 
i 











Ls 





both one year for 
from your apple crop; culls and 2 
windfalls make delicious cider Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
wea and vinegar for home use—sell to join you on this proposition when 
4 the surplus at good prices. Big c Ww, 
values in high grade hand Cider you renew, 
Mi ls; heavy hardwood frames, 
Pextra etrong metal parte and | 
castings built for service. New 
Catalog gives low prices on Cider 
Miils and 5,000 other articles, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writirg you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 

| of all advertising it carries.”’ 


























RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made of the finest selected Pacific Coast cedar, 
from the best of the heart in each tree, are won- 
derfully durable. 

We sell all forms of roofing, but in lasting qual- 
ities and beauty no other material equals All Heart 
Titehold Selects. They aresmooth, straight-grained, 
rift-sawn, free from knots, easily and cheaply laid. 


Guaranteed For Forty Years 


‘Every roof or siding of Titehold Red Cedar 
Shingles, nailed with Titehold 34d zinc coated nails, 
if properly recorded with us within 30 days, is 
guaranteed against decay for forty years. 
A dealer near you handles Titehold shingles, If 
ou don’t know him, write us. 
‘Titehold shingle booklet. 


3. > ~< 
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ALL HEART 


ITEHOLD 















Ask for free copy 


Carolina Portland Cement Co: 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Atlanta Jacksonville New Orleans Birmingham 


Manufacturers of and dealers in all kinds of 
high grade building materials 
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PARM. GAZeTYTs! 
\ “¥ou can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Momphis, Tenn. Randeish Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR _ SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO BITHER OFFICE. ENTERED A? 

POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 














CLARENCE POS, ° . . ° President and Hditor 
TAIT BUTLER, e ° ° ° Vice-President and Editor 
tS >a ere ee . s : . Managing Editor 
™ MeO. «§ .« ts 8 le lt Contributing Bditor 


Editor Woman's Department 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Advertising Manager 


MBS. W. N. HUTT, . . 
JOHN 8. PEARSON, . . 
3. A. MARTIN, ° 








5 ners $5,000 which the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture offers as prize money for com- 
munity fairs is available for all progressive North 
Carolina neighborhoods. See your friends and ar- 
range to get your share of it. To do this, you must 
complete your organization and apply for your 
part of the money before August 15. Write Com- 
missioner Graham, or Mr. S. G. Rubinow, Raleigh, 
for full information. 





R. JAMES E. Downing, Georgia’s wide-awake 

State Pig Club Agent, is making a June drive 
that will help notably toward Allied victory. As 
he said in his circular issued May 25: 

“The month of June will be devoted to a 
campaign all over the state to get every sow 
and gilt bred sometime during the month that 
can be bred. This will bring litters in October, 
and the pigs can be weaned before cold weath- 
er sets in.” 





ADIUTANT-General Crowder’s ruling that all 

men within draft age must be usefully em- 
ployed or enter the military service is excellent, 
but if the war continues we believe we must ulti- 
mately come to the point where every able-bodied 
male from eighteen to sixty will be required to do 
useful work. Despite a labor shortage that is 
growing desperate in some sections, we still have 
a host of chauffeurs, delivery men, clothes pressers 
and the like whose jobs might be taken by women 
or abolished entirely. 





GRATIFYING start has been made in the mat- 

ter of providing funds for ambitious North 
Carolina farm boys and girls who wish to borrow 
money to buy pure-bred pigs and enter pig club 
work, and we believe that generous citizens will 
now provide every cent it is shown that our young 
people need. The boys and girls who wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity should see their 
county demonstration agents and club agents, and 
as soon as the funds now available are lent out, we 
feel confident that other funds will be obtained. 





OUTH Carolina is going right ahead with the 

work of organizing county cotton-marketing 
associations. Meetings have already been held 
this month in Sumter, Darlington, Manning, Ches- 
terfield, Barnwell, Bamberg, and Hampton; and 
other meetings will be held in Anderson, June 27; 
Greenwood, June 28, and Newberry June 29, these 
meetings in each case being held in the courthouse 
at 11 a. m. of the day specified. Working as they 
are in connection with the State Warehouse Sys- 
tem, these county cotton-marketing associations 
should accomplish a great deal of good. 





HE “Work or Fight” plan as explained in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer gains added impe- 
tus from President Wilson’s letter to the Governor 
of Maryland approving the Maryland law on this 
subject. The Maryland law applies to everybody 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty, and is sub- 
stantially the same as the New Jersey law we dis- 
cussed last week requiring at least thirty-six hours 
work per week from every healthy man, rich or 
poor, between these ages. It is time for every 
Southern state to follow Maryland’s example. 
Massachusetts last week put a similar law into 
effect. 





N THE death of J. Van Lindley last week North 

Carolina lost one of her most useful sons. Be- 
cause of his activity in breeding and distributing 
improved nursery stock, countless thousands of 
Scuthern farm families doubtless have a greater 
variety of fruit and .are consequently healthier 
and happier than they would be if he had not liv- 





ed. Thé fine orchards of Lindley trees that dot 
the South constitute the best monument to his 
memory. And it is also gratifying to record the 
fact that while Mr. Lindley made money he was 
generous in the use of it. ‘Only a few weeks be- 
fore his death he a forty-acre park to the 
city of Greensboro, and he had given liberally 
both of time and money to the causes that were 
near his heart—education, good roads and agricul- 


gave 





tural and horticultural progress. We need more 
men of his type. 
" ILL it increase health or efficiency?” af it 


will, and the price is reasonable, buy it. If it 
will not, remember your duty rather to save the 
money and invest it in War Savings Stamps or 
Liberty Bonds. The things that affect health, of 
course, are rather obvious: plenty of nourishing 
food; sufficient but not expensive clothing; proper 
medical attention; and the installation of conven- 
iences that make the surroundings sanitary and 
free from infection. And then one should think 
carefully about the things needed to increase indi- 
vidual efficiency. The government is careful to 
say that people should not be stingy in these 
things, because now as never before it is necessary 
that every individual be producing his utmost. 
And especially is this true of the farmer. The 
safety of our soldiers and their Allies depends upon 
the farmer getting bigger results from the same 
labor than ever before in history. Up to the point 
where the farm is equipped for maximum produc- 
tion, money spent for farm machinery and equip- 
ment may be worth more to Uncle Sam than money 
lent him in War Stamps or Liberty Bonds. 





Six Sorts of Purchases That Increase 
ficiency 


people to refrain from all purchases except 

those which “increase individual health or effi- 
ciency,” it is a good time to consider just what 
kind of purchases will most increase efficiency on 


the farm—and which should therefore be encour- 


eae a as the Government is asking our 


aged while most other purchases are discouraged. 
We believe they may be summarized as follows: 

1, Labor-saving Implements and Machinery.— 
Millions of farmers are ignorantly helping Ger- 
many and postponing the victory our soldier boys 
will finally win, simply by using inadequate and 
out-of-date equipment. In this day of improved 
machinery, a man might as well tie one arm be- 
hind him and work with only one arm instead of 
two, as to cut his producing capacity in half by 
sticking to granddaddy’s ways of farming. Two- 
horse and two-row cultivators, modern weeders, 
harrows, manure spreaders, harvesters, binders, 
mowers, etc., as used in modern crop-growing and 
harvesting should be supplemented by silos and 
silo fillers, feed mills and pulverizers, modern barn 
and dairy equipment, etc. A machine does not 
have to eat three meals a day or wear out a suit 
of clothes every six months. Consequently, even 
if we could get labor, machinery would be cheaper, 
but in most cases we can’t get labor. Consequent- 
ly, for efficiency’s sake, farmers must buy liberally 
of labor-saving implements, machinery and equip- 
ment, 

2. Farm Power.—Right along with the subject of 
improved equipment for the farm goes the ques- 
tion of increased power. Many a one-horse farm- 
er in the South could double his profits (not his 
total yields but his total net profits) by buying an 
extra horse, even if “on time”; and many families 
using two, three, and four horses need to double 
their horse power also. And the time has also 
come when every enterprising farmer owes it to 
himself to investigate the tractor problem and 
achievements, and decide whether he can afford 
to buy one, either singly or in codperation with 
his neighbors. 

3. Plant Food.—All labor is high-priced now, and 
every farmer who labors with his own hands, or 
gets the labor of his boys and girls, must remem- 
ber that he and they are entitled to just as good 
wages as any hired hand he could get. Conse- 
quently, he must not be satisfied unless he gets 
yields and prices to provide such wages and have 
a margin of profit besides. And this means that 
he must get good yields per acre. One-third of a 
bale of cotton per acre may not mean half-wages 
to the workers who produced it, while ‘bale-per- 
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rate of 


usual 
Consequently, 


acre cotton may pay double the 
wages for every day spent on it. 
we must stuff the land full of plant food—which 
means that for efficiency we must buy liberally of 
commercial fertilizers of the kinds our soils need; 
stable manure when it can be bought reasonably ; 
and plenty of seed for all the soil-improving crops 
our teams can get planted. 

4. Buildings, Fences, and Livestock.—In the mat- 
ter of buildings, judgment must be exercised. It 
is not a time to build fine residences, but adequate 
farm ‘buildings must be erected, and we must not 
forget that in order to get satisfactory farm help 
in the future, it is going to be absolutely neces- 
sary to provide better tenant houses. Then, too, 
one of the greatest drawbacks to good farming in 
the South—one of the chief reasons why there 
is not better crop rotation and more livestock—is 
inadequate fencing. Good fences will greatly in- 
crease farm efficiency and the Government would 
not restrict this point. And of 
course it goes without saying that at this time 
when the world is calling for more meat, it is 
neither patriotism, efficiency, nor economy to do 


purchasers at 


without pure-bred sires. 

5. Efficiency in the home.—Nor should anybody 
imagine that the only person to consider on the 
farm is the individual who happens to wear 
breeches. The things needed to increase the farm 
woman’s efficiency must not be overlooked—fire- 
less cookers, canning outfits, washing machines, 
and modern kitchen equipment of every kind. 

6. Efficient Brains.—Finally, he is a sorry sort of 
man whose brain isn’t worth as much as his body. 
And in this struggle for American efficiency, the 
industrious, well-equipped mind is just as impor- 
tant as industrious, well-equippped muscles. Yet, 
as we have often pointed out, many a man who 
spends hundreds of dollars a year feeding his 
body is not willing to spend $5 or $10 a year for 
books and papers to feed his mind and his chil- 
dren’s minds. We must not forget that the effi- 
cient brain is back of every other achievement, 
and instead of decreasing expenditures for papers, 
books, and schools, the average Southern farmer 
can increase his own usefulness and efficiency by 
doubling, trebling, or quadrupling these expendi- 


tures. 





The Farmer Asks for a Square Deal 


HE trend of the times seems to be toward 

the general welfare of the town and city 

laboring man. The Government, the states 
and the factories and corporations seem to fully 
realize that these laboring people must be properly 
fed, clothed and housed and allowed ample time 
for rest and recreation. The places of recreation, 
the hospitals and libraries must be provided at 
public expense. 

This has been the program for years, and it is 
a good one. This program appeals to all right 
thinking farmers, but they object strenuously to 
feeding the town and city man at less than cost. 
There is no reason why the government, the fac- 
tories and the town and city people should expect 
farmers to be satisfied with less than the laboring 
man in the town and city enjoys. The farmer de- 
serves just as good living conditions and just as 
much time for rest and recreation as the town and 
city man. There is no reason why he should be 
compelled to work for from twelve to fifteen hours 
per day and live in an uncomfortable home. There 
is no reason why the cost of living should ‘be low- 
ered at the expense of those who till the soil. 

The farmer should receive sufficient money for 
his farm produce to enable him to enjoy the 
necessities and many of the comforts and luxuries 
of life. The time has come when many a landless 
man or small farmer whom better prospects might 
keep in the country is moving to town to become 
an industrial worker. The Nation imperatively 
needs a statesman-like and well considered agri- 
culgural program which will recognize the import- 
ance of modern living standards among rural as 
well as urban laborers. 
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A Variety of Comment 


R,. DABBS’ letter about the conference on 
M cottonseed prices which he attended deserves 

the careful consideration of every producer. 
We heartily endorse Mr. Dabbs’ strong argument 
for organizing cotton farmers in order that they 
may protect themselves in competition with other 
interests. We think it ought to be made plain, how- 
ever, that the Food Administration is honestly and 
earnestly trying to do justice to all interests. 
Where the growers have failed in getting all they 
should, it is because they have not properly pre- 
sented their case, and if cottonseed crushers have 
taken advantage of any situation to profit unduly, 
it is because, as Mr. Dabbs suggests, they have the 
best talent in America to represent them. Not 
only farmers’ organizations, but agricultural col- 
leges, agricultural departments, etc., should help 
present the farmers’ side in such a case as this. 

* Ok Ok 


Wallace’s Farmer of Iowa last year emphasized 
the fact that at this time when the govern- 
ment is anxious to get facts and figures on the 
economic side of agriculture, our agricultural col- 
leges have been virtually impotent. When a ques- 
tion like this discussed by Mr. Dabbs comes up— 
namely, What is a fair division of profits among 
the growers of cotton seed, the buyers, and the cot- 
tonseed crushers?—there should be some trained 
man in every agricultural college, department or 
station ready to support the farmer’s demand for 
a square deal with actual facts and figures. Mere 
oratory, sentiment, or appeals for the “down- 
trodden farmer“ get nowhere. The farmer’s case 
should be presented in as scientific a manner, in a 
manner as convincing in the cold light of reason, 
as the manufacturer’s case is, 

* * * 


Our agricultural colleges, departments and sta- 
tions all need to give more attention to rural 
economics and sociology. But of course they need 
to employ trained men, men schooled in habits of 
study and investigation. In some cases, divisions 
or chairs of marketing and rural economics have 
been discredited because the wrong sort of men 
have been employed to fill them—fervid orators, 
perfectly capable of arousing the people as to the 
injustice of present conditions but absolutely in- 
capable of making the slow, scientific and pains- 
taking investigations necessary to remedy these 
conditions. The writer takes some pride in hav- 
ing introduced and pressed to success the plan for 
establishing the first division of markets organ- 
ized in any American state department of agricul- 
ture—and then in having helped secure a properly 
trained man for the job. 

os “ 


Mr. Bolton Smith’s suggestion in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer deserves renewed emphasis: 


“The larger the population per square mile, 
the higher the civilization—other things re- 
maining equal. Schools, roads, churches, the 
administration of justice—in fact, all that goes 
by the name of civilization will be found to 
reflect faithfully the density of population.” 


It was in recognition of this fact, together with 
the further fact that only the population of one’s 
own race supports the schools, churches, etc., of 
that race, that the writer has urged the develop- 
ment of homogeneous or one-race communities 
wherever possible. Of course, the final decision 
of the Supreme Court against the constitutionality 
of race sé€gregation in cities prevents legal pro- 
tection for such policies in rural districts also, but 
public sentiment can yet do much in this respect. 
Two great facts should be kept constantly in mind: 
(1) The greater the density of total population 
the better will be the roads and all the agencies of 
civilization which both races can use together. 
And (2) the greater the density of population of 
the same race the better will be the schools, 
churches, organizations and social life—and all 
other agencies of civilization which each race sup- 
ports for itself. 
» + © 


There is much good in community fairs, and they 
are especially useful now during war time. They 
will stimulate food and general crop production. 
They provide community recognition and honor by 
his fellows as a reward for the progressive farmer. 
They promote the community spirit and teamwork 
among the people. They educate the people as to 
how the best products are raised, and help each 
man learn of the best things his neighbors are 


doing, often opening the man’s eyes to possibilities 
he did not know existed in his section. 
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A “War Savings Society” for Every 
Neighborhood 


N THIS page we are printing President Wil- 

son’s request that every American enlist in 

the National Thrift Campaign on cr before 
June 28. To this end, it will be noted that the 
President asks our people to do four specific 
things: 

(1) “To increase production in all fields nec- 
essary to the winning of the war; 

(2) “To conserve food and fuel and useful 
materials of every kind; 

(3) “To devote their labors only to the most 
necessary tasks, and buy only those things 
which are essential to individual health and 
efficiency; and— 

(4) “That the people, as evidence of their 
loyalty, invest all that they can save in Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps.” 


It will also be noticed that President Wilson 
recognizes the value of cooperation in this mat- 
ter and in appealing “to every man, woman and 
child to pledge themselves to save constantly and 
to buy as regularly as possible the securities of the 
government,” adds the request that they “do this 
as far as possible through membership in war 
savings societies.” 

It is to this latter request that we now wish to 
urge all Progressive Farmer readers to give espe- 
cial attention. In every school district there should 
be a war savings society, and the names both of 





JOIN THE NATION'S “THRIFT CAM- 
PAIGN” BEFORE JUNE 28 


HIS war is one of nations, not of armies, and all 

of our one hundred million people must be econom- 

ically and industrially adjusted to war conditions 
if thig nation is to play its full part in the conflict. 

The problem before us is not primarily a finaneial 
problem, but rather a problem 
of increased production of war 
essentials and the saving of the 
materials and the laber neces- 
sary for the support of our army 
and navy. Thoughtless expendi- 
ture of money for non-essentials 
uses up the labor of men, the 
products of the farm, mines and 
factories, and transportation, all 
of which must be used to the 
utmost and at their best for war 
purposes, 

The great results which we 
seek can be obtained only by the 
participation of every member 
of the Nation, young and old, 
in a national concerted Thrift 
Movement. I therefore urge 
that our people everywhere pledge themselves as sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Treasury to the practice 
of Thrift: 

To serve the Government te their atmost in increas- 
ing production in all flelds necessary to the winning of 
the war. 

To conserve food and fuel, and useful materials of 
every kind, 

To devote their labor only te the most necessary 
tasks, and to buy only those things which are essential 
to individual health and efficiency. 

And that the people as evid e of their loyalty in- 
vest all that they can save in Liberty Bends and War 
Savings Stamps. 

The securities issued by the Treasury Department 
are so many of them within reach of every one that 
the door of opportunity in this matter is wide open 
to all of us. To practice thrift in peace times is a vir- 
tue, and brings great benefit to the individual at all 
times, With the desperate need of the civflized world 
today for materials and labor with which to end the 
war, the practice of individual thrift is a patriotic 
duty and a necessity. 

I appeal to all who own either Liberty Bonds or War 
Savings Stamps to continue to practice economy and 
thrift, and appeal to all who do not own Government 
securities to do likewise and purchase them to the ex- 
tent of their means. The man who buys Government 
securities transfers the purchasing power of his money 
to the United States Government until after this war, 
and to that same degree does not buy in competition 
with the Government. 

I earnestly appeal to every man, woman and child 
to pledge themselves on or before the 28th of June to 
Save constantly and to buy as regularly as possible the 
securities of the Government and to do this as far as 
possible through membership in war savings societies. 
The 28th of June ends this special period of enlistment 
in the great volunteer army of production and saving 
here at home. 


May there be none unenlisted on that day. 
(Signed) 








PRESIDENT WILSON 
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those who have joined and of those who have not 
yet joined should be known to all patriotic workers 
in the community. 

Of course it is true that farmers have relatively 
little spare money just at this season. But every 
man can buy to the limit of his present ability and 
subscribe for all he thinks he can buy the rest of 
this year. Moreover, he should at least buy one 
25-cent “Thrift Stamp” for every member of his 
family now, and so prepare them all for systematic 
saving as money comes in between now and New 
Year’s. Or if any man has suffered such disaster 
that he cannot afford to buy a Thrift Stamp for 
each child, somedne else should be willing to do so, 
and so make the district enrollment absolutely 
complete and unanimous. 

“A War Savings Society for Every Neighbor- 
hood” should now be the slogan of all Southern 
patriots, and in like fashion, “A War Savings Card 
for Every Man, Woman and Child” should be the 
slogan of every society. 


& 
Why Not Paper Money Instead of Bonds 
and Savings Stamps? 
UT someone asks, “Why issue bonds or War 
B Savings Stamps? Why not finance the war 
with paper money?” 

In ordinary times this question might be harm- 
less enough, but used now to discourage the sale 
of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, it de- 
serves serious attention. The answer is that a 
government like an individual cannot lift itself by 
its bootstraps; and that no government can create 
wealth values by setting up a printing press and 
stamping dollar marks on scraps of paper. Nobody 
except God Almighty can make something out of 
nothing, and the government is not an exception 
to this rule. 

The people of the South, from their own experi- 
ence with Confederate money, know what it 
means to try to run a war with a printing press. 
“But,” perhaps someone may say, “the Confeder- 
acy failed.” So it did; but long before it seemed 
sure to fail Confederate paper money had dropped 
to a fraction of its professed value. 

Moreover, everybody has heard the expression, 
“Not worth a continental.” What does it mean? 
Why, it has reference to the almost worthless 
Revolutionary currency issued by our American 
states during the period of the Continental Con- 
gress. They succeeded and the Confederacy did 
not succeed; but in neither case was mere paper 
money considered worth anything except in so far 
as it gave promise of being redeemed or exchanged 
for actual coin. And today our paper money in the 
form of silver certificates, Federal Reserve notes, 
etc., ‘circulates on an equality with coin only be- 
cause it can be exchanged for coin. 

With gold and silver as money, the Lord regu- 
lates and limits the amount in a pretty definite 
way; and his regulation, giving out year after year 
certain fairly uniform quantities of gold and silver 
to men who mine for it, insures a pretty uniform 
standard of value for money. But there is no limit 
to the amount of so-called money that could ‘be 
made with printing presses. Of course, if we could 
know that the issue would be limited to a small 
amount, such a small amount might be floated; just 
as the well-to-do man can borrow a certain small 
amount of money without giving security or agree- 
ing to pay interest. 

If the government should now undertake to 
finance this stupendous war by issuing irredeem- 
able paper money, however, everybody knows what 
would happen. All of us in getting pay for our 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, labor or what not would 
demand either coin or, money redeemable in coin 
—and the new issue of paper money would prob- 
ably be worth 90, 80, 70, 60, 50 or 40 cents on the 
dollar, according to the quantity likely to be issued. 

Instead of going into this plan, Uncle Sam pro- 
poses to use real money in the war, and asks us to 
lend him real money, and he will pay us 4 per cent 
interest on the loan. That is the real meaning of 
War Savings Stamps. They are sound, safe, 4 per 
cent, tax-free mortgages on the United States; and 
Uncle Sam’s credit is good and he is going to keep 
it good. 





A Thought for the Week 


W: HAVE got to reach the place, each one of 





us, where we define every decision of our 

lives as an act of war policy. Everything 
that we do, plan, eat, wear, must be analyzed and 
measured from one single point of view:—will it 
contribute to the carrying on of the war, or will it 
contribute to its prolongation? There is no other 
thing in the world for us but to define everything 
in our lives as acts of military necessity or policy.— 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor. 
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A Hundred Pages of 
Price-Smashing 
Bargains 


ERE is aremarkable 

money-saving op- 
portunity. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Special 
Sale by Mail offers it to 
you. Consult the 100- 
page Special Book of 
Price-Smashing Bar- 
gains, You probably 
have a copy of it by this 
time. If not, send us 
your name and address 
today. It’s yours free by 
return mail, 


Consult that book for what 
you need. It is surprising 
what a broad field its special 
offers cover—things to wear, 
to eat, to use in the home; 
dress goods, gloves, men’s 
clothes, work suits, silks and 
satins, kitchen-ware, grocer- 
ies, gas engines, auto acces- 
sories and tires, kerosene oil 
cook stoves—all kinds of 
merchandise. And every 
offer a real money saver. 


Chicago Kansas City 
Ft.Worth Portland, Ore. 


Please Write House Nearest You 














Insects Are Dan- 
gerous toHealth— 


Put Flies,Roaches 
@tc., Out of Business, 






Guaranteed to kill flies, ants, 
roaches, mosquitos, bed bugs, mites, 
fleas and many garden bugs. No 
muss or dirt. Just a fine powder 
that gets sure results. Thousands 
of farmers are using Hofstra in 
home and garden. Money back if 
it fails. 
HARMLESS TO HUMANS 
Hofstra is NOT A POISON. Odor- 
less and tasteless. Can’t stain or 
discolor. Special formula that has 
them all guessing. 
LOADE 
MeTAL cum REE 
ou send us Sg dealer’s name 
on 0c for big box of HOFSTRA. 
Postage paid. Use coupon, 


Hofstra Manufacturing Co. 
300 Nogales, Tulsa, Okla. 


Enclosed find 50c for big box of HOFSTRA and 
Loaded Metal Gun, FREE, My name and address is 
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Lighted 
Motorbike 


po fle FLY Oe Ge 








laced: hi ate 
tracts ae kills’ all 


cheap. Laste oo 
season. 
metal,can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold bydealers, or 6 sent 
express prepaid for $1 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N.¥ 








When writen } - advertieer, say: “! am writing 
you as a Farmer, which 
srerentene ‘he e rollabiltty. > all advertising It, carries.’' 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















THE SERVICE FLAG 


EAR little flag in the 
Hung with a tear 
prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star, 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


window there, 
and a woman's 


Blue is your star in its field of white 

Dipped in the red that was born of fight; 

Born of the blood that our forbears shed 

To raise your mother, the Flag, o’er head, 

And now you've come, in this frenzied 
day, 

To speak from a window—to speak and 
say: 

“I am the voice of a soldier son 

Gone to be gone till the victory’s won. 


“I am the flag of the Service, sir. 

The flag of his mother—I speak for her 

Who stands, by my window and waits and 
fears, 

But hides from the 
tears. 


others her unwept 


“I am the flag of the wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial mate, 

A mate gone forth where the war god 
thrives 

To save from sacrifice other men's wives. 


“I am the flag of the sweethearts true; 

The often unthought of—the sisters, too; 

I am the flag of a mother’s son 

And won't come down till the victory’s 
won!” 


Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman's prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a.star, 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


—WILLIAM HERSHELL, 











The Clean-up Contest 


F EVERY reader of The Progressive 

Farmer could read the letters that 
came in in reply to the prizes offered 
for the best description of work done 
during clean-up week, she would be 
educated and entertained. It is won- 


| derful the amount of cleaning accom- 





plished. 


The accounts of work accomplished 
were so varied and suggestive that 
we are going to publish at least parts 
of all the prize letters from time to 


time and extracts from others. You 
must enjoy them with us. 
PRIZES 
ist Prize, ($3)—Miss Maud V,. Collins, Rt. 
4, Pinola, Miss. 
2nd Prize, $(1)—Mrs. L. J. Neumeister, De- 
Vall Bluff, Ark., Rt. 1 


8rd Prize, ($1)—Miss Bess Loop, Stamford, 
Texas, 
4th Prize, ($1)—Mrs. T. 
Springs, Ala, 
($1)—Mrs. 
Duncan, Okla., Rt. 4. 
STATE PRIZES 
North Carolina—Mrs. A. R. B., Lenoir. 
Virginia—S. A. Frodl, Jarratt, Rt. 1, Box 87. 
Georgia—Leverett Whatley, Greenville. 


A. MeKay, Chandler 


Frances M. Stephens, 


Tennessee—Mrs. B. F. Payne, Humboldt, Rt. 
11, Box 91. 

South Carolina—Mrs. G. C. Roper, Laurens, 
Rt. 6. 


The names of the prize winners for 
the rest-room contest will be given 
next week. 


What I Did Clean-up Week 


($3 Prize Letter) 


] SCALDED and scrubbed everything 
about the house and whitewashed 
the milk house. I cleaned the cup- 
board and I brushed and scalded the 
ceiling and polished the beds, and I 
went after suspected bed bugs with 
gasoline and caution. 

I polished the piano and re-stacked 
the books in the library, and next I 
washed everything about the house 
where it was needed. I washed the 
clothes and bed clothes, spreads and 
lace window curtains, pillow cases 
and pillow ticks, and next I cleaned 
under the-house and cleaned off the 
yards and the lawns and filled up all 
the damp places. I freed the poultry 
and hen-house of all vermin, and I 
gave the children pennies for repair- 
ing the broken fences and tumble- 
down outhouses. 

I cleaned out the smoke-house and 





| repaired the fly screens, and cleaned 


|out the pig pens, the ox stalls and 


stables and the barn, and raked off 
the lot and carried trash to the field, 
and next I cut all the undergrowth in 
the pasture, and drained out all the 
mud holes and filled them up. ,, 


After this I gave a bath to the dogs, 


O’Sears and O’Roebuck, and _ the 
house cat O’Tap. 

I cleaned out 
scrubbed it out, polished the desks, 


repaired the heater and chimney and 
cleaned under the house and off the 
yards. Then next I gave out lists for 
finishing painting the school building 
and took up $50, and then we finished 
painting the school house and bought 
twelve automatic desks for the school 
and a library for the school, and next 
I came home and starched and press- 
ed everything that needed it and 
decorated the parlor. 
MAUD V. COLLINS. 


Pinola, Miss., 


HOME PRESERVING EGGS BY 
WATERGLASS SOLUTION 


Our Food Administrators Urge Every 
Woman to Put up at Least 24 Dozen 
Eggs Now While Eggs Are Plentiful 








the schoolhouse, SPRA' 


| 





BY THE use of this process is offer- | 


ed a means of preserving eggs 
which are plentiful and prices low, to 
be used when eggs are high in price. 
It is cheap, simple, practicable, and is 
a success if we will follow these sug- 
gestions. 


Selecting Eggs.—Those to be used must be 





clean, fresh, not over three days old, and ab- 
solutely sound in shell, that is, no cracked 
eggs are fit. Eggs can be put in each day, 
just as we wish and can spare them, This 
is a great advantage. 

Container.—Any suitable sized earthen- 
ware jar, galvanized tub, wooden tub or 
bucket. These must be thoroughly boiled 
and cleaned before putting the liquid in. 

Size of Container.—<Any size can be used. 
This depends on the number of eggs ‘*o be 
preserved, 

The following table will help: 

el) Serreerrerer rey ce i0 eggs 
DME, pcoenereareiee6Gn &0 eggs 
3 gallon 
4 gallon 
5 gallon rss 
10 gallon -400 eggs 

Water Glass or Sodium Silicate can be had 
at any drug store at a cost of about 50 cents 
a quart. If the stores do not have it, have 


them order it for you. 

Mixture.—Use one quart of water glass to 
nine quarts of boiled water or one part to 
nine parts. 

Boiling Water.—W ater 
least fifteen minutes and 

Mixing Solution.—Mix the water glass and 
water together thoroughly as per above pro- 
portion. Then put the eggs in the bottom 
of the container smal! end down and pour 
the water glass mixture in until the eggs are 


must be boiled at 
allowed to cool. 


covered to a depth of about two inches, As | 


you add more eggs put in more water glass 
solution. If the mixture becomes jelly 
simply add a little more boiled water. 
the surplus mixture in a sealed jar, as a 
fruit jar, to prevent evaporation. 
Testing Eggs.—Use great care by 
every egg before placing 
bad egg will, of course, spoil all in that con- 
tainer. The testing is fully explained in 
your bulletin No. 562 which you have, 
Where to Place 
should be kept in a cool 


testing 


evaporation and keep dirt and dust out. 


Quality of Waterglass Eggs.—They can be | 


used in any form except for poaching. The 
eggs can be fried, boiled, scrambled 
general cooking purposes, Before boiling, 
however, the big end of the eggs must be 
punctured with a pin to prevent 


should be washed in cool water to 
the jelly like solution on the shell. Eggs can 
be taken out just as they are needed, anoth- 
er great advantage. 

Selling.—Eggs put up in this way can be 
sold as such and are equally as good as most 
eggs that are put on the winter market, 

ALLEN G. OLIVER, 

Scientific Assistant in 

Poultry Husbandry. 





Canning Hints 
MARS your hoe this summer keep 


your can-opener busy next win- 
ter. 

Can nothing that can be kept with- 
out canning. 
corn, string beans, navy beans, 
ture Lima beans, okra, etc. 


ma- 


You can brag about your garden all 


winter if you have your canned evi- 
dence on the dinner table. 

Concentrate products, especially 
soup mixtures, so that each container 
will hold as much canned food and as 
little water as possible. 


Let empty cans and jars wait for, 





like | 
Keep | 


in container as one | 


Containers.—Containers | 
place and the top | 
must be covered with heavy paper to prevent | 


and for | 


cracking. | 
When you take eggs out of the solution they | 
remove 


Dry such vegetables as | 
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mmm They Go 
Out to Pasture 


Were you ever annoyed by ONE Fly? 
Think what a cow is up against with my- 
riads of *em»after her A// The Time. 


Out in pasture or in the barn, horses and 
mules lose flesh and cows drop off in milk 
flow. They can’t help it. Flies are a real 


menace. 
)-B aIL 0 S 


solves the fly time problem. It’s a money 
saver. It rids all stock of fly worry. Spray 
it daily on your stock. It isabsolutely harm- 
less, but flies don’t like it. Used and en- 
dorsed by leading stockmen for 
over 18 years. 

Ask your dealer for SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 
by name—in bandy sized containers, or 
send us his name for our special Trial 

er. 


The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Box 66 Carthage, N.Y. 











Biggest canner bargain ever 
offered. Loy Be 3-lb. cans; 
daily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
equipped with IRON GRATES 
for coal or wood; charcoal 
ire-pot, smoke stack 

can tongs, tipping cop- 

per, funnel, salamoniac, 

steel and won- 


day, saving surplus fruit 
and atine out onuning it in glass or tin for 


the market or your own table. Canners all 
sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tean. 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
















has become so popul ar in its first three vears that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on thew 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to 


lace, at 

small cost, the gearing of the e : 
ermotors, making thems self-gil. 

ing. Its enclosed motor 

keeps in the oil an 

keeps out 











venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 










Double Gears are used, on carryin hal the he 
e make Gasoline es, raps, 
Water Supply Goode ~ Steel Frame = 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Shicage 











HOTEL SEVILLE ———- 


FIFTH AVE. AND 29TH ST., NEW YONK CITY 


CONVENIENT TO ALL BEST SHO:'s, 
IDEAL FOR OUT-OF-TOWN VISITOLS. 


Single Rooms with Detached Bath—$2 per day. 

Single pean with Private Bath—$2.50 per day 
upw 

Rooms, with ‘Bath for Two—$3 to $5 per day. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—$5 to $10 per day. 


DESCRIPTIVE POOKLET WITH ROOM PLAN, 
STATING ALL PRICES ON REQUESYT. 


JOHN F. GARRETY, Mgr. 





























Economical Fs | Ow 
R ELIABLE E 

pe Saxm, ranch, shop or any 

a = |, Baw, excavate, 

launder, crush rock, 

oO} gate nEtew sien ts,etc. 


Il atyl pe 
to 16. ie nal apices 


(station- 
satist 
gratoatiry to quality ~ ih ‘Galloway 


readers, 
tractors. ay aabe 


you 1 3 to 
1-4. sk for new 1918 
- GALLOWAY 
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THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from 1S 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send 3c stamp for catalog, 


Mention this paper when writing. 
Address 


~ Waveland, 


J. R. SCIRCLE, 


Our Two Best 

Subscription Ofiers 

$1. 50 for one renewal and one new sub- 

scription for one year each if sent 

in together; or 

$2 00 for a club of three yearly subscrip- 
nd tions all sent in together—a saving 

of 33 cents on each subscription. Address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


indiana, 




















six months, 50 cents; 
Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.53. 


One year, $1; 
months, 25 cents. 


three 
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Pattern 


Price of each pattern 10 cents. 





Department 





$828—Misses’ or Small Women’s Coat.—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. The coat 
hangs loose and straight and the neck is finished with a wide roll collar, 


8789—Misses’ or Small Women’s Dress,—Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, The dress but- 
tons all the way down from neck to hem at center front. 


8836—Ladies’ One-piece Apron.—Cut in sizus 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
apron is to be slipped on over the the head, and it has a low U-shaped neck. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Large illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 10 cents. 








$6 6 6 6 646 6666 6 6 
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fruit. Don’t try to make fruit wait 
long for containers. 

The awful question: “What shall 
I have for dinner?” is easily answer- 
ed if your shelves are full of home- 
canned products. 

If you have more preserving jars 
than you can fill, lend them to a 
neighbor who will make them work 
for the nation. 

You put a lid on waste every time 
you seal a preserving jar.—Clemson 
College Bulletin. 


SACRIFICE OR SELF - INDUL- 
GENCE—WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Are You Helping the United States 
to Win This War by Self-sacrifice, 
or Are You Helping Germany to 
Win It by Self-indulgence? 


] OFTEN hear people say, “I’m going 
to eat what I want if I can get it, 
Hoover or no Hoover,” and every 
now and then I see women and girls 
crocheting corset covers, doilies, tow- 
el ends, etc. 

How can people talk and act so? It 
surely must be because they don’t 
realize the seriousness of this war, I 
think every woman ought to be only 
too glad to help conserve food when 
she knows the sailors and soldiers 
whe are risking their lives for us will 
need it. 

I had rather eat corn bread from 
now until this war is won than to 
think I robbed a soldier of food that 
he needed, in order to gratify my own 
appetite. 

Crochet is pretty, but oh, how use- 
less! If I had ever been in the habit 
of doing it, I know I would have 
dropped it when the war came on, 
when time can be so much better em- 
ployed by knitting for the soldiers or 
helping raise food for them. 

To me it seems far more honorable 
to take a hoe and raise garden truck 
or corn just now than to have people 
complimenting a corset cover which it 
takes hours of valuable time to cro- 
chet and is of no material benefit to 
anyone. Corn ‘and canned goods can 
help feed the world, but crochet gives 
the world indigestion when we think 
of the time wasted in making it. 

As for me and my house, we will 
help win the war no matter how much 
‘we are called on to sacrifice. We are 
mo better than the boys in the 
trenches, and they have to sacrifice 
everything. ADDA C. HALL. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 








In my opinion “A Platform of Taxation 
Reform” in your May 25 issue is the best 
thing you ever wrote.—Jas. L. Mogford, 
Charlotte, N. C. : 





PEACH RECIPES 
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“Like balls of gold 
peaches seemed, that had in fire been 
rolled,” 
CANNED PEACHES 

Peaches peeled and canned whole have a 
most delicious flavor. Peel them by plunging 
into boiling water, packing in jars and cook- 
ing according to canning club methods, 


PEACHES COMMERCIALLY CANNED 


Select peaches of uniform size and color 
for canning. The discarded fruit, if ripe and 
sound, may be used in marmalade or jam, 

Peaches must always be cut in halves 
when canned. This can be easily. done in 
freestone peaches. If a clingstone is used, 
cut the peach before peeling all around the 
edge of suture, grasp a half with each hand, 
giving a quick twist, and the peach will 
break in halves. Peel very smoothly, leaving 
no edge, and remove the stone. Place these 
halves in wire baskets and plunge in boiling 
water for one minute, They will then be pli- 
able enough to pack. 

Place in jars in overlapping layers with 
the pit side down, padding very carefully to 
remove air bubbles. 

Add a syrup made of 1 pint of sugar and 1 
pint of water. It is necessary to use a heavy 
syrup, as the pack is so close that only a lim- 
ited amount can be poured into the jar. Al- 
ways add the syrup bit by bit as you pack, 
It will be difficult to fill all crevices other- 
wise, 

Fill No, 3 tin, can full, but it is not neces- 
sary to pack in symmetrical layers. For this 
pack use syrup 1 pint sugar and 1% pint of 
water, 

Exhaust No. 3 can 3 minutes; process can 
15 minutes, 

Always add a peach stone, which has been 


cracked, to the boiling syrup, It will im- 
prove the flavor. Remove before adding 
syrup to peaches. Peaches should always 


be graded as to color and size. Never pack 

in the same jar peaches of varying colors, 
When canning peaches in glass, boil quart 

jars 35 minutes. Process pint jars 25 min- 


utes, 

PICKLED PEACHES 
% peck peaches, 2 pounds sugar, 1 pint 
vinegar, 1 ounce stick cinnamon, cloves. 

Boil sugar, vinegar, and cinnamon twenty 
minutes, Dip peaches quickly in hot water 
and rub off the fuzz with a brush. Put into 
syrup and cook until soft. Put into jars 


and seal. 
PEACH JAM 4 

Use the peaches that are not pretty enough 
to can. Put the fruit in a preserving kettle 
and as it comes to a boil crush it with potato 
masher, If it is hard put & through a meat 
cutter, When it begins to il well add eith- 
er aS much sugar as pulp or three quarters 
as much, according to how thick you want 
it. Stir with a wooden spoon... Boil until 
the peaches begin to look clear, but no long- 
er, or the peaches will lose their fresh flavor 
and light color. 

PEACH BUTTER 

Peach butter is peach jam forced through 

a potato ricer or cooked a long time. 
PEACH SHORTCAKE 

Make a short biscuit dough and cook it in 
a flat pan in two layers, buttering the top 
of the bottom crust so they will separate. 
Put peach filling, hot, between layers and 


over top. 
PEACH FILLING 
Crush the peaches and heat, but do not 
bring quite to boiling point. Add as much 
sugar as peach and add a small lump of but- 
ter. Serve very hot. 
PEACH COBBLER 
Fill a baking dish three quarters full of 
ripe, peeled peaches. Sweeten. Have no bot- 
tom crust but cover with a crust that has 
slits or pricks to let out the air and is twice 
as thick as pie crust. If you wish to avoid 
using flour, substitute the beaten white of 
two eggs to which a tablespoon of sugar has 
been added. When this is done, bake peaches 
half an hour before adding beaten egg and 
fifteen minutes after, Serve hot with cream 
or rich milk, 
































Extraordinary 


WHEN you buy Ivory Soap you not 

only have a mild, pure, white float- 
ing soap for personal use in bathroom 
and nursery but you have a safe, harm- 
less, effective soap for fine laundry 
work, for delicate articles about the 
house, for table ware, for silver, for 
everything that you do not care to trust 
to ordinary cleansing methods. 
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Dust Mennen’s 
between the sheets 
—they’ ll feel like 
sheerest silk. 





If only a// of us 
had Nurses! 


Think of being always comfortable as a freshly bathed baby—no chafing 
—our bodies kept smooth with a silky film of Mennen’s Talcum Powder. 

Coddle yourself with the comfort of Mennen’s after your bath. Your 
ciothes will feel loose and cool and you won’t chafe. 

There is a big difference in Talcums. Some are good and some are inferior. 
Mennen’s was the first Borated Talcum and we believe that nothing better is made. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has never been bettered 
—include a variety to satisfy everyneed: Borated; Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Men with a neutral tint and which is delight- 
ful after shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 


Laboratories: 
42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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MSENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large-size economical can 
LOCAL 


WANTED! scents oe Prayrcecce frre 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at —— 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making offer. 


Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented: 
































Farmers’ Organizations 





COTTONSEED PRICES 


The Cottonseed Conference at Char- 
lotte as Seen by Mr. Dabbs—Some 
Observations 
WO things impressed me at the 
Charlotte conference on cottonseed 

prices more than anything else: First, 

the desire of the Food Administration 
to secure facts up- 
on which to base 
an equitable ar- 
rangement. And, 
second, that all 
parts of the indus- 
try are prepared to 
show how the 
greater cost of ev- 
erything makes it 
necessary for them 
to be given a wider 
“spread”, except the farmer. The 
greater margin, or “spread” as they 
call it, to mean less prices for the 
farmer. 

Dr. Stackhouse reached Charlotte 

‘the morning before the hearing, and I 
about noon. We went ahead to get in 





MR. DABBS 


touch with North Carolina 
that we might be prepared for the 
meeting the next day. We inquired 
at every hotel but could find no farm- 
ers. We found where cotton seed 
crushers had reserved ten rooms at 
the Selwyn. 


growers 


And here is the third thing that im- 
pressed me. The growers of cotton 
seed, the foundation of this great in- 
dustry, are not organized, and when 
some of us try to present the growers’ 
side, we are sneered at by some of the 
cheap wits who say, “I see Blank has 
got his name in the papers again.” 

That night the other member of the 
South Carolina committee came in: 
Dr. A. C. Summers, State Commission- 
er of Agriculture, and with him Presi- 
dent Claffy of the South Carolina 
State Union and three farmers. We 
decided to wait until morning, hoping 
to meet the North Carolina farmers 
to outline our course, which we agreed 
should be one of active loyalty and 
support of every measure for win- 
ning the war proposed by the govern- 
ment and that we were seeking infor- 


recess hour next day 
the North Carolina farmers, Mr. 
Dockery, Major Graham, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Mr. T. B. Par- 
ker, Dr \lexander, and President 
Walker of Mecklenburg County 
Farmers’ Union, met with the South 
Carolina delegation. This conference 
appointed Dr. Stackhouse and Mr. 
Dockery to present the growers’ 
views at the afternoon meeting. Their 
report was substantially what we had 
agreed upon the night before: pledg- 
ing loyalty, seeking information, and 
asking for another hearing in Colum- 
bia, S. C., after we had had time to 
go more fully into the cost of produc- 
tion, 

The crushers were directed by Dr. 
Denny to present their views in writ- 
ing as to the “spread” they need to 
work seed. The ginners submitted 
their report asking for $3 per bale of 
500 pounds or less, 60 cents per hun- 
dred for all in excess of 500 pounds, 
and $1 additional per bale for extra 
staple cotton. Bagging and ties to be 
extra. Sea Island cotton not fig- 
ured on. 

The seed buyers asked for $2.50 per 
ton for buying and 50 cents for load- 
ing seed. 


mation At the 


One feature was stressed by Dr. 




















Automatic Regulator 


a storage battery. 








Makes Engine Self-Starting 


HE automatic regulator 

device on Western Electric 
Power and Light is found on 
no other electrical plant. This 
exclusive feature places this 
outfit in a class by itself. 


This wonderful little device 
simplifies the making of elec- 
tricity and represents an en- 
tirely new method of charging 


And, best of all, this Western Elec- 
tric plant will operate successfully with 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


6th and Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 
230 Lee St., Atlanta, Ga, 
153 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tenn, H 
309 Magazine St,, New Orleans, La, 
Pacific Ave, and Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 


Western Electric 
OWER ana [LIGHT 
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‘Automatic Regulator 
saves the Battery 











ating. 
Uses Any Engine 


Let us tell you about this plant, and how easy you can get 
electricity on your farm. Mail the coupon for Booklet. ' 


| w WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 





It removes the human 
element and the chance of 
overcharging the battery; thus 
insuring longer life to this—the 
most delicate part of every 
lighting system. 


It does away with the com- 
plicated switchboard and 
makes this plant unequalled in 
simplicity of starting and oper- 


any kind of an engine. If you already 
have one you can use it with this outfit. 








Portable Utility Motor 
Ready for Any Kind of Work 





I Please send me your Power and Light Booklet No, PEF-é 





] Name 


P. O. Address. 
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State — 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Denny, representing the National 
Food Administration: The profits al- 
lowed to refiners and crushers must 
not be too restricted, else they will 
not work the seed and oil. Owing to 
the splendid organization of these in- 
dustries they can say what they will 
do and what they will not do. For 
lack of organization, the consumers 
on one side and the growers on the 
other get the raw deal. It was not 
suggested by Dr. Denny, nor by any- 
one else that the growers must have a 
fair profit—a fair division of the 
profits of the business. He and we 
all know that in our unorganized 
condition we will go on growing seed 
and selling for what prices they see 
fit to give us. 

We learned that there is not the 
scarcity of fats in the world that we 
had been led to believe. Somehow I 
could not help feeling that this was 
to prepare us for lower prices for 
seed. We were told that oil is heavy 
and weak—that there is great compe- 
tition in peanut and soy bean oils, 
much of it coming from other coun- 
tries. That it took the persuasive 
powers of the government to cause 
refiners of cotton oil to take enough 
to keep up the market. That the 
Army and Navy prefer hog lard to 
compound lard. That much of our 
products must go to the soap-makers, 
the cheapest use to which it can be 
put. 

On the other hand, we learned that 
one zealous cottonseed crushers’ em- 
ployee boasted that by the use of the 
wires right after the Washington 
Conference last December he saved 
the oil mills enough money to pay his 
salary all his life if he never did an- 
other lick of work. This came to us 
sub rosa—but in the open meeting 
there were statements and admissions 
that bore out the truth of his boast. 
One statement by a mill man that the 
mills were allowed only $3 profit and 
now the seed buyers wanted to cut 
that 70 cents by an allowance of 1 per 
cent for short weights. We had data 
to show that not only did the mills 
make $3 per ton, but when seed were 
reduced from $82 to $73 they made $9 
more per ton. The Nestor of the cot- 
tonseed oil business, the venerable 
Mr. C. Fitzsimmons, in an eloquent 
speech on the subject said he thanked 
God the government fixed prices last 
season. This we could readily believe 
when by doing so the crushers were 
given at least the difference between 
$80 and $73 for additional “spread.” I 
use the figures $80 because an organi- 
zation of farmers sold their seed 
throughout the season at $80. This 
goes to show that statements, both 
verbal and in writing that the 
Government had fixed a price of $73 
was a myth to fool the unorganized 
farmers. 


I believe that good has been accom- 
plished by the few farmers from the 
two states attending this meeting and 
that more good will follow in propor- 
tion as we follow up this and kindred 
subjects effecting our interests. But 
it is a shame that we do so at personal 
sacrifice, even when our traveling ex- 
penses are paid by a few of our patri- 
otic fellow farmers, while the great 
mass of the growers of cotton seed 
contribute nothing to expenses and 
add much to the burden of presenting 
our side of the question by their in- 
difference, to say nothing of their 
carping criticism. 

E. W. DABBS. 








| CLAIMED SALES DATES 


SHORTHORNS 


Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale, F. I. Der- 
by, Manager, July 2, 1918, Birmingham, Ala, 


DUROCS 
Peacock & Hodge, Cochran, Ga., July ith. 
Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss., July 





Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss. August 
t. 


Mississippi Duroc-Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, J. A. Martin, Jr., Sec., Hardy, Miss.; 
sale at Jackson, Miss., August 24. 
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ONE NATIONAL FARM LOAN AS- 
SOCIATION FOR EVERY COUNTY 


That Is hesanies. 0 at End of First Year 
of Operation—Have Lent Money to 
50,000 Farmers at Lower Rates Than 


Would Otherwise Have Been Ob- 
tained 
HERE are now as many national 


farm loan associations as there are 
counties in the United States. This 
means that 3,003 associations have 
been chartered by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board during the first year of 
actual operation of the twelve Feder- 
al land banks. It does not, of course, 
mean that there is an association in 
every county, for not all counties are 
agricultural. 

These farm loan associations have 
a membership of about 50,000 farm- 
ers, and to these men nearly $100,000,- 
000 has been loaned by the Federal 
land banks. That means, among oth- 
er things, that in this time of food 
Scarcity the national Government has 
been the means of putting into the 
hands of the farmers who produce 
the food $1 for every inhabitant of 
the nation. There is no place where 
the investor’s dollar could do him 
more good just now. 

The distribution of these farm loan 
associations over the map of the 
country is irregular, showing that the 
credit offered by the federal land 
banks flows where it is needed, act- 
ing as a regulator of interest rates, 
and supplementing other banking 
facilities where they are inadequate. 
In such states as Ohio, Iowa, [Illinois 
and Southern Wisconsin, where land 
values are high and well standardized, 
and where the wealth of great cities 
is near at Land, the farm loan asso- 
ciations are few. Nevertheless, the 
farm loan system has not been with- 
out influence even in these regions of 
prosperity, for there has been a de- 
crease in the interest rates charged 
by the established mortgaging con- 
cerns. 


A farm loan may be as small as $100 
and cannot exceed $10,000. The aver- 
age size the first year is $2,270. There 
is now a vigorous agitation to have 
the limit raised to $25,000, as a $10,000 
loan is too small for the purposes of 
many farmers, and the limit has 
checked the spread of the farm loan 
system in a few of the best farming 
regions in the country. 

The average number of members in 
a farm loan association is 17. The 
minimum allowed by law is 10. Some 
of the associations have from 40 to 80 
members, these large associations us- 
ually being the result of the consoli- 
dation of smaller ones. During the 
year that the Farm Loan system has 
been in operation there have been 
thirty-three cancellations of charters, 
and nearly all of these are due to such 
consolidations to form stronger or- 
ganizations. 


The future growth of the farm loan 
system is an interesting subject for 
speculation. Although in one year 
the board has formed as many asso- 
ciations as there are counties, and has 
loaned practically a hundred millions, 
it is still extending its activities at a 
rapid rate, and has a great field be- 
fore it. There are something over 
6,000,000 farms in the United States, 
and of these 40 per cent are mortgag- 
ed, which means that approximately 
two and a half million farmers are 
borrowers of money. Even if the 
farm loan system should continue to 
supply fifty thousand farmers every 
year, it will be many years before it 
has reached the limit of its possible 
extension. Of course, many of these 
farmers are in regions where other 
credit facilities are as good as the 
Federal farm loan system has to offer. 
On the other hand, in the West and 
South men are daily buying and tak- 
ing up unimproved lands, and these 
are the farmers to whom the federal 
loans. are especially valuable. Many 
of them could not obtain long-time 
credit from any other source. And 


these pioneers, who are putting mew 
lands under the plow, are especially 
deserving of federal aid, for an ade- 
quate food supply in the future will 
depend to some extent upon them. 

There is no slowing down, as yet, 
in the rate at which new associations 
are being formed, for the Board has 
issued 60 new charters during the past 
month. The volume of business is 
also growing by the addition of new 
members to the associations, and by 
the growth of the borrowing capacity 
of charter members. For example, 
the first man who borrowed money 
from Uncle Sam under the Farm 
Loan Act of the Wichita bank one 
year ago, used his first loan so well 
that he has subsequently had his land 
reappraised with the result that he 
was able to obtain an increased loan 
thereon. The officials of the Farm 
Loan Board confidently expect that 
many of their customers, like this 
one, will “come back for more.” 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Milk Stool 


*VERY farm needs dne or more milk 

stools. Yet it often seems hard 
to get one that is substantial. 

The stool shown herewith is very 
strong and if properly made should 
last a long time. The top is made of 
a piece of plank 1%inches thick, 8 
inches wide and 10 inches long. Plane 
this smooth, rounding the edges and 
corners. The leg is made of a piece 
2x4, 10 inches long. 

















The top may be fastened to the leg 
by nailing directly through the top. 
A better way, however, is to bore 
holes in the top and then screw it to 
the leg with long wood screws; and 
the stool will be still more substantial 
if four pieces of old buggy tire or strap 
iron are bent at a right angle, holes 
drilied in each end of these, and one 
end of each fastened on a side of the 
stool leg and each in turn screwed to 
the stool top. 


The Poultry Yard This Week and 
Next 


N AVERAGE weight of two pounds 

for eight-weeks-old Barred Rock 
cockerels' was obtained by a local 
poultryman. These cockerels receiv- 
ed a dry mash containing equal parts 
by volume of cornmeal, ground oats, 
wheat shorts, and beef scraps. Also 
cracked corn twice daily, and some 
sour skim milk. 


We set two hens June 5 on some 
special eggs, and will continue setting 
special eggs until fall. Good feed and 
shade will grow these late chickens 
as fast as the early broods. 

Any exhibition matings that you do 
not intend to use longer should be 
broken up, the females being placed in 
a comfortable pen, and the males else- 
where. Go over these birds every few 
days and pluck out all broken and 
faded feathers. 


By plucking the broken and faded 
feathers now, the new feathers will 
be mature before the show season. If 
the specimen does not molt completely 
before the show, it will still be in a 
presentable condition. We make it a 
point to keep removing the bad feath- 
ers through the summer. 


in warm 


If you want to have good show 
birds next fall, place these partially 
plucked specimens in the shade and 
keep them there. The bright sun fades 
and ruins the new feathers. 

If you question the value of remov- 
ing the males from the pens of laying 
hens when their eggs are only used 
for table purposes, break in a saucer 
an infertile egg that has been incu- 
bated a week. It is difficult to tell 
this egg from a fresh egg. 

The embryos in fertile eggs develop 
weather, whether the eggs 
are under a hen or not. Three days’ 
incubation renders the fertile egg un- 
fit for food. Save this loss by remov- 
ing the roosters 

We are constantly repeating the 
statement, “Hens will lay as well 
without a rooster running with them 
as if the male is present.” To prove 

look at the world’s laying record 
of 314 eggs held by Lady Eglantine. 
No rooster was with her during the 
entire year of the contest. 

Hens and pullets usually commence 
laying before the cold weather, or 
after it moderates. Only the excep- 
tional hen will commence laying 
when the thermometer is at the low- 
est. Therefore, hatch pullets early 
and get them started early, or con- 
tinue the hatching and have the pul- 
lets come in late. Lf you are breeding 
exhibition poultry, you will find that 
the late birds are usually the best in 
quality. FRANK C. HARE. 





Successful Shorthorn Sales at 
Asheville and Sylva 


pure-bred Shorthorn obul!, “Roan 
Prince,”"”’ which was offered to the Ashe- 
ville chapter of the Red Cross, and which 
was not accepted by the executive commit- 
tee of the chapter was sold at auction May 
28, for $12,300, and this amount together 
with a collection amounting to $302.79, will 
be sent to the Athens, Ala., Red Cross chap- 
ter, the proposition made by F. I. Derby, 
following its rejection by the Asheville chap- 
ter, being made to the Red Cross chapter 
which would bid the highest for the animal. 
The Canton Red Cross chapter participated 
largely in the bidding, staying in the con- 
test until they had bid a total of $12,100. 
Following is a list of the animals sold, 
giving the name of the animal, name of the 
purchaser, address, and price paid 


HE 





BULLS 
Roan Prince Dr, I. V. Legg, #lkmont, 
igs 0+ eee OG 9-006 Oren mnwes 250 
Commodore 2nd., Dr. I. V. Legg, Blk- 
eS OOP ery re Terre rey ee 260 
Blossom’s Marshall, Dr. I. V. Legg, 
Sin. ons one dcieneinene abe 190 
Kelvin Lad, Dr. J. F. Parks, Halls, 
WN 604005005 0.050408 b0eteveves 325 
Red Sovereign, presented to American 
Red Cross. 
cows 
Adelaide, Dr. J. F. Parks, Halls, Tenn. 250 
Mabel, Dr. J. F, Parks, Halls, Tenn. . 250 
Lucile 3rd, T. L. Gwyn, Canton, N. 276 
Alice Byron 2nd, R. W. Everett, Piz. 
i en bok ba ADEE SRS Oe 4 268 
Hlizabeth, Filmore Robinson, Leices- 
. Se ee ee eee 230 
Daisy Gwynn, Ralph Hunter, Sylva, 
ih Ss. ee CRCSE oweuk Oba 1 SA 00-8 has 130 
Red Hoe 2nd, Dr. J. F. Parks, Halls, 
De heb Re dee Ce cerencrergeceone 245 
White ious, R. W. BEverett, Pisgah 
A Sree ae 500 
Mabel, Oliver Morgan, Leicester, N. C. 200 
Brmina Star, Dr. T. L. Mastin, Hunts- 
a ervexreeereretr ee rire 330 
Sarepta 1 care Dr. J. F. Parks, Halls, 
es Rcseeeroedicedecssaceweses 175 
Lilia Bluebell 3rd, H. A. Moss, Mar- 
SM ee. | en A aa 4b Be Aided teen 6% 180 
Lady Clan, T. L. Gwyn, C anton, x. &, 475 
Roseleaf 2nd, Dr. I. V. Legg, Eikmont, 
Shs “wg Sis &be-604.6% nc ae eS 6a ; 460 
Gentle Maid, R. W. Everett, 'Pi ah 
,: Bw Che vase scence ses 510 
Roan Lilly, Dr. J. H. Teague, Whit- 
RR eee F 155 
Etta, Dr. J. H. "Teague, Whittier, N. C, 155 
Gloster Queen 3rd, Dr. J. F. Parks, 
ON ee 250 
Leora Banff, R. W. Everett, Pisgah, 
PS Sie Ulta "h-5 CK tp ed 6nd sbaweee’ 280 
Village Girl, Dr. J. H. Teague, Whit- 
ge ee ae ee er 140 
Queen Alice, "Ralph Hunter, Sylva 
a i ch aee Wave cad canee be Ceawees 335 
Lora Nelson, Dr. hae F. Parks, Halls, 
Ey o4u an xe een ad bows Oa 210 
Proud iio. Dr. fa F. Parks, Halls 
po eer te errr er er ee 190 


The sale at Sylva which was arranged by 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, was a very successful sale. Although 
the cattle did not bring quite as much mon- 
ey as anticipated, the average was slightly 
under $260 per head. The cattle were all 
sold in a new territory, and considering this 
fact and that they all went into the hands 
of good stock men in Western North Caro- 
lina, the sale was very successful in every 
way. 





THE HALL OF SHAME 


“Not all Americans can win a niche in the 
Hall of Fame, but all can keep out of the 
Hall of Shame that bears the names of profi- 
teers and hoarders, of wasters, and slackers, 
and slickers, of both sexes and all ages.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


| 
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FISH FISH ‘FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 
streams where he has become dis- 
gusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats, and 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish. It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 
Griffin, Georgia. 


Perfection Oil Stove 


The genuine as advertised 

by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 

cleanest, simplest, safest 
- cook stove known. Burns 

heap ys ne odor, dan- 

on nor ashes; uses 

wick; intense blue viene 
consumes all gases, Write 
for complete catalog of the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House.”’ 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


OX ROOFING 











Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts 


toughest weateee resister 
known; low pri use 
sold direct. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece —< 108 sq. 








1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.08. Order now from this advertisement to get 
benefit of present low prices. Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, "gusset! 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and rom & House in South. 












Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, ncigb- 
bore and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fucl, easy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and pate & 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 









THRESHING MACHINE 





pean 
attachments will do all your threshing. 

Sizes: 22, 26 and 30inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 busi 
oo perhour. free Power Catloag gives 
rock-bottom prices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms. 


The Co., Richmond, Va. 


“The South’s Mall Order 4 


NOTICE TO FARMERS 


Buy your cans early. Help win 
this war by canning all your 
home products, Extremely high 
prices offered for all canned 
goods, Get A STANDARD can- 
ner, cooker, washer and pre- 
server. Write for prices on cans 
and canners: 

STANDARD —. Pinas 

Hickory, N. C., U. 











tock—best and eheapest means of 
Hekditenth > and 


tion for + Sheep 
Name, otteens os and 
Catalog and on req! 
®. 6. Bureh ac Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 
Price: Cth, 75 cents; 


* Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


“ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Cattle. 
tage. 


























Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1. 5 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent 
in together; or 
$2. 00 for a club of three yearly subscrip- 
tions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. dress 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Troubles With Milk and How to 
Avoid Them 


S IS the case every year on the 
arrival of hot weather, inquiries 
relative to an abnormal condition of 
milk are becoming frequent, and in- 
variably the cow or the feed blam- 
ed for the trouble. As there are 
eral elasses of undesirable bacteria, 
numbers of abnormal conditions are 
reported, but the following is typical 
and suggestions as to treatment in 
this case are applicable to other ab- 
normal conditions of the milk that 
develop several hours after the milk 
has been drawn from the udder: 
“For a month the milk from 
fine Jerseys has been so bad we 
use it. We have changed the feed 
and pasture three times and are now 
feeding hulls and meal. After the milk 
stands a while water will rise between 
the milk and cream, and the butter- 
milk soon turns to water with a hard 
curd at the bottom.” 

We are inclined to the belief that 
the trouble ligs not in the cow or her 
feeding but in the handling of the 
milk. 

When milk does not sour as it 
should and develops such a condition 
as you describe, after standing awhile, 
it is quite evident that undesirable 
“germs” or bacteria are gaining en- 
trance during its handling. Under 
normal conditions and at normal tem- 
peratures, the bacteria that cause the 
milk to sour are very active and pre- 
vent the bacteria responsible for this 
abnormal condition from working. 
However, sometimes these undesira- 
ble bacteria get into the milk, and by 
means of conditions favorable to 
themselves and unfavorable to the 
bacteria responsible for souring, they 
multiply rapidly, become very active, 
and prevent the desirable bacteria 
from working. When this occurs, we 
have the condition you describe as 
taking place in your milk. 

The remedy for such a trouble is to 
prevent the entrance of these bac- 
teria by very careful handling of the 
milk and milk vessels. But it is often 
not sufficient to carefully guard the 


{ 16) 


s¢evV- 


two 
’ 
cant 


milk and vessels against contamina- 
tion, and we therefore suggest that 
you aid the development of the bene- 
ficial or “souring” bacteria by keep- 
ing the milk at a. temperature of 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and by 
adding to each gallon of milk one tea- 
cupful of milk that has soured nor- 
mally. In so doing a large number of 
beneficial bacteria are injected into 
the milk and by presence of numbers 
prevent the activity of the bacteria 
that are responsible for your trouble. 

To prevent this abnormal condition 
of the milk, the following matters 
pertaining to the handling of the milk 
must be carefully looked after: 

1. Milk in a clean place free from 
dust. 

The hands and clothes of the 
milker should be clean. 

The flanks and udder of the cow 
should be cleaned and wiped with a 
damp cloth which is kept clean and 
wrung out of a solution of some dis- 
infectants. If the hair on the udder 
and flanks grows long it should be 
clipped so as to prevent it gathering 
dirt. 

4. The milk should be removed from 
the barn and put in clean vessels to 
cool and kept where dust and other 
matters will not get into it. 

Buckets or pails with small tops 
or openings, or with these openings 
covered with a strainer, are prefera- 
ble to large open pails. 

To clean milk vessels use, first, 


tepid water and a brush and some 
good washing powder. Do not ever 


use a dish rag for washingsmilk ves- 
sels. Then sterilize or rinse with 
boiling water, not merely hot water 
and expose to the direct rays of the 
sun. 

A diseased udder 
to give abnormal 
feeds may cause undesirable odors 
or flavors in the milk, but generally 
if the milk seems normal when drawn 
from the cow, but afterward develops 
undesirable qualities, it is the fault of 
the handling. EUGENE BUTLER. 


may cause a cow 


milk and certain 


Don’t guess; get busy and find out. 








Our 1918 Crops Most Valuable In History of the World 





HE success or failure of our armies 


and the armies of our Allies 


will depend on our ability to properly feed them. 
It is your Patriotic Duty to do everything in your power to 
make your fields yield a bumper crop. 


Everything will be high-priced, so if only from a selfish motive, a 


big harvest means riches for you. 


If anything should happen to your crops, and you are compelled to 
buy your food and feeds, it might seriously hurt you financially. 


Last year hail storms destroyed thousands and thousands of acres 


of the finest crops. 
be even worse this year. 


There is no assurance that hail storms won't 


There is only one way to play safe, and that is to insure your crops 


against such losses. 


Insure the highest priced crop you will ever 


have and one that if lost will almost bankrupt you. 


The Home Insurance Company of New York, whieh is the largest 
fire insurance company in America, has a department for insuring the 


farmers against losses from hail storms. 
Can you have 


and the protection absolute. 


The rates are reasonable 
real peace of mind unless 


your valuable crops are assured against such losses as hail storms 


caused in 1917? 


Send us your name, and we will have our 
agent call and explain this protection, or 
apply nearest Home agent of The Home. 


Address 


BEN. J. SMITH, General Agent, 
South-Eastern Hail Department 


The Home (ome New York 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





OUR BEST OFFER |! 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for P+" 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to jdin you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
CCAUTELACESEREESEZa=easecs 


( jansceucogseses 





| 
' 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 8% 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new ca free, 

SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
by East Cary Street, Richmond, 
‘3 Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 









| weevils in storage, 


What One Bank Is Doing for Its 
County in Getting Pure-bred 


Livestock 
N THE fall of 1916 the National 
Bank of Granville, Oxford, N. C,, 


under the management of Mr. W. 
Yancey, Cashier, put out in Granville 


County under the “endless chain” 
plan thirty Duroc-Jersey registered 
pigs. In 1917 this number was in- 


creased to 122 and at this time they 
have put out a total of 175 registered 
Duroc-Jersey pigs, with applications 
on file for 75 more. 

In the fall of 1917 one carload of 
registered Jersey cows were brought 
into the county by this bank and sold 
to the farmers at actual cost, time 
payments being arranged for those 
who could not conveniently pay cash. 
These have grown to a total of 45. A 
pure-bred registered Jersey bull is 
owned and kept in the county by the 
bank at its own expense. 

In addition to the pigs and the hogs 
sold to the farmers under the “end- 
less chain” plan, the bank also owns 
and maintains throughout the county 
at convenient points eight high-class 
pure-bred registered male hogs of the 
best blood lines and type obtainable. 
No time or trouble or expense has 
been spared in obtaining the best. 

FRED P. ROSS. 

Hargrove, N. C, 





Control Watermelon Diseases by 
Spraying 
‘TR080UGH application of Bordeaux 


mixture will prevent the spread of 
authracnose, downy mildew, and a 
new disease of watermelons known 
as Mycosphaerella blight, according 
to specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The control 
of these diseases means an increased 
yield and a better quality of fruit. 

Great care should be taken to fol- 
low directions in making the mixture. 
Use the correct amounts of bluestone 
and lime, as a variation may ruin the 
vines. Be certain that the lime has 
not air slaked. Directions for making 
Bordeaux mixture may be found in 


the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Farmers’ Bulletin 821, 
“Watermelon Diseases,” free on re- 


quest, 





Wants a National Dog Law 


HE dogs have killed over a hun- 

dred sheep and goats around here 
in the last twelve months. And the 
people that have these dogs, the most 
of them, don’t make their own meat, 
or bread. Can’t we have some Nat- 
ional dog laws? I would think the 
Food Administration would try to do 
something along this line. 

We are done with sheep, unless our 
Government does something on the 
dog question. I don’t feel like spend- 
ing money in lawsuits for other peo- 
ple’s worthless dogs. My loss has 
been enough. 

MRS. LEX ROBESON. 

Tar Heel, N. C. 


Save Cowpeas From Weevils 

Y FUMIGATING cowpeas with 

carbon disulphid, the large supply 
of seed now in storage in the South- 
ern States can be saved from de- 
struction by weevil attacks, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Southern-grown cowpeas 
usually heavily infested by 
and, as there is a 


become 


| surplus supply on hand at present, 
the Department specialists urge 
that growers watch their ,stored 
seed carefully. Weevil are particu- 


| larly destructive during warm weath- 


er, and if they are not destroyed soon 
render stored seed unfit for feeding 


| or planting. 


| 
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Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 








markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, June 8, as reported to the Division of Markets, 
Wm. RB. Camp, Chief: 
be 
6 
E 7 . ia! lle 
= es sal 2 s 23/8 a 
es a “ae || ee 2 
Sei Ssiéz S |telsela 
los =) = oO oh |me ld 
| | ewt ] ewt.| bbl. 
Asheville $2.50/$1.00) ....| 
Charlotte 20} it 50 1.80) $2.75 $6. 50 


Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia ..... 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
New Bern 
Raleigh 
Salisbury -| 2.00 
Scotland Neck | z00| 1:1 
Winston-Salem _ | 1.90 

*New. 

Soy Beans—Per bushel: Asheville, 
Fayetteville, $3.50; New Bern, $2.25; 
Salisbury, $3.50. 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY, 
H OGS AND PEANUTS 


3.00 











$3: Charlotte, $3; 
Raleigh, $3.55; 

















— 
ale 
: e 2 B 
n - s 
F eulse! 2/2! 2| Fe lae 
o - & 
peltal slaol sian lias 
} } } Ib. | BD. | ewt. 
Asheville . | $0.35) 0. 48/ $0.30 $0.30/$0. 20; $22.00)$0.30 
Charlotte .... -50) .55) .40) .30) .25 20.00 -35 
Durham ..... 50} .55| .35] .35] .25]..... .35 
Fayetteville veal cece ci «nn 6aEE coses 20 
Gastonia ..... . for oL «(CEL cccel ences q 
Hamlet ...... .40) .50) .40) .30 25 on 35 
Lumberton ...{| .40] ....}] .35] ....] --.0} es-ee 
New Bern 45) .50 31} .40 25 noses 35 
Raleigh 45] .50! .35] .50) .25)..... 
Salisbury ....| .45) .55)....] .40) .25) 20.00 136 
Scotland Nec k 40} .50) .35 see -21) 22.00) .35 
Winston-S’m_ | .30|_ —.55] «32 nel cose 26060 .35 





Virginia, 10¢. 


pound—Fayetteville: 
Yew Bern: 


Peanuts—Per 


Gastonio: Virginia, lic; Spanish, 12%¢c. 
Virginia, 12%c; Spanish, 12%c. Scotland Neck: Vir- 
ginia, lle; Spanish, Te. 

Hams—Native North Carolina home-cured hams, 


marketed within the state 30@35c¢ Ib delivered. 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 





3 
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Cotton Seed 
Per Bushel 


for Ton of 
Seed 





Lbs. of Meal 





Charlotte 
Fayetteville 
New Bern 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Scotland Neck 




















Northern Produce Markets 


Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.50@1.55 (deliver- 
ed in Raleigh, $1.65@1.70); No. 3 yellow corn, $1.50@ 
1.65 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.65@1.80). 

No. 1 White Potatoes—Sacked for old and per bar- 


Chicago, 






rel for new stock: Atlanta (new), $4; Boston (old), 
$2@2.15, (new) $5@6; Chicago, (old) bulk, $1.10@ 
1.15; sacked, $1.30@2.10; (new) $5.50@6; New York, 
(old) $1.75@2; (new) $4.50@5.75; Philadelphia, (old) 
$1.60@1.70; (new) $4.25@! : Pittsburg, (old) $1.40 
@1.50; (new) $5@6; W ashington, (old) $1.50@1.60; 
(new) $4.50@5.50; Jacksonville, (new) $3@3.50; Cleve- 


$5.40@5.50. 
42% @43c; 


land, (old) $1@1.15; 
Butter—New York: 


(new) 


91 score, 90 score, 42 








@42%c; 88 score, 40%@42ce. Chicag ‘whole milk,’’ 
91 score, 40% @41le; 90 score, 40@40 3 39 
@39¥%e; “centralized,’’ 90 score, 41@4l1 





2c 
43 @43%4c; 90 score, 4! 2% @ 13c; 
Philadelphia: 91 score, 43@ 
il4 1@ 43c; 88 score, 40@41%c. 
ges—New York: 3744 @38c; 
extra firsts, ees 


aoe. Boston: 91 score, 
88 score, 1144 @412'% 2c. 
13 . 90 se re, 





fresh gathered, extras, 


35% @37c¢; firsts, 33@35c 

Hog Markets—The market recove red some of the loss 
of last week and closed 30¢ to 35c per ewt. higher than 
a week ago. Chicago: 8th, bulk, $16.50@16.95. Jersey 
City, 50ce higher; bulk sales, $18@18.25. St. Louis: 
6th, choice Southern hogs, 165-200 - $16.50@16.75; 
135-165 Ibs., $16.50@16.75; peanut ‘and "mast fed 
Southern hogs, $1 to $2 under above quotations. Rich- 
mond market practically closed for summer, except 
for hogs sold to local butchers. Receipts at 10 larger 
hog markets for five months ending May 31, 12,915,969; 
— period, 1917, 11,966,073, net increase 7.93 per 
cent. 








The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market 

week, with 
about the basis of 31 
dling. Desirable lines of good cotton will 
command a fuller premium, but the poorer 
and the off-color grades are still avoided. 
Good grades of white cotton are getting 
Scarcer and scarcer, and it looks as if the 
Government will eventually have to modify 
its requirements regarding the grades to be 
employed in filling its orders. It is to be ob- 
served that anything that will increase the 
demand for the lower grades and diminish 
the prejudice against them will operate to 
Stabilize the future contract and bring fu- 
tures nearer to a parity with the spot mar. 
kets. 

Recent market developments on the aver- 
age have been rather bearis Crop accounts 
have been quite favorable, and there appears 
to have been some further improvement in 
condition since the Bureau report came out, 
There are complaints of the boll weevil, how- 
ever, in the productive section from Missis- 
sippi to Georgia, that is the lower part of 
this territory. The Government has not yet 
issued the acreage statement, but the private 
reports indicate some increase as compared 
with last year. There are also increasing re- 
ports of a scarcity of labor, and a return of 
rainy weather over the central and eastern 
sections would aggravate the difficulty of 
cultivation. 


has ruled fairly 


, Steady this 
some spot 


business doing at 
cents for good mid- 


The appearance of hostile submarines on 
this side of the Atlantic has necessitated 
some increase of precautions in shipping, 
and further restricted exports, both foreign 
and domestic, Enforced reduction of the 
rate of consumption has resulted in the 
leaving of a larger surplus than was expect- 
ed, but this surplus need not weigh on the 
market unless it is offered for sale. While 
there is somewhat more cotton in existence 
than anticipated, there are smaller stocks of 
goods, and great deficits which will require 
replenishing sooner or later. Now, as last 
fall, next fall and always, the only way to 
keep the price up is to refrain from offering 
more than the demand is prepared to take 
ut any given time. Sell when the buyer 
wants it, but any attempt to force sales on a 
slack demand will result in a collapse in 
prices. ’, T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 
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Saturday, June 22, 1918] 


CANE MILLS & 


The new 1918 Perfection has 
every improved feature, Gets 
all the juice out of your cane; 
saves all losses in the pu!p; 
fully guaranteed; its powerful 
construction and extra weight 
give unusual capacity, du- 4 
rability. Immediate shipment 
from Richmond. Catalog free 
of South's Mail Order House, 


THE SPOTLESS CO , Richmond, Va 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 



















~ae ARR ARR ene 
Ww sneeds enetie meed Seed Man for assistant man- 
ager, at Tampa, Florida. Write A. L. Allen, P. O. 
Lox 1075, Tampa, Fla 
Wauted—Position as Manager or Matron in good 
school or teachers’ hom«¢ Reference given. frs. H. 
D. A rider son, Gast onia, ie Me 
Ww anted —Healthy, Industrious ~Girl—White or color- 
ed, to do general housework. Mrs. J. P. Henley, 
8. Cc Route 2 


Darlington, : 
Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
Smith 





























pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. 
Bros.. Dept. H, Concord, Ga 
ann ~- . RARARAARAAA 

For Sale—One 35 H.P. paler j one 25 H.P. Auto- 
matic engine. Good condition. Cheap for quick sale. 
Address Rox 71, Efland, N. ¢ 
~ Cl ¢ Out Busine Six-horse Stover and eight- 
hor ow Way gaso soline engines. Five passenger 
Overland Automobile, Write. us Iave bargain for 
you A Swain & LEro., Plymouth, N. C. 
gp Foree Pump—Invaluable for spraying fruit 

! n roosts, Washing buggies and auto- 
ea walls, also handy in case of fire. 
) postage paid A. P. Sexton, Roy- 
= One 9-18 Case Tractor—Slightly used. 
) bales of cot . re Liddell Pltanta- 
< t. Reasons Be s, want a_ larger 
i more engine power H. 8. Morrow, 

Route lery, S&S. 
. For One J. I Threshing Machine, all 
shect stecl frame, practi new; also one 12-horse 
mountcd St. Mary’s gas cr kerosene eigine, has been 
used very little For information write John Harvey, 

Snow Hill, N. C. 

Fords Can Burn Coal Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using cur 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed Easy starting. Great power increase Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. $0 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

-BERKSHIRES 
qe Service Boars and Bred Gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia 

DU ROC-JERSEYS 
For Sale—Duroe Pigs—Good blood lines. Vaughan 
Farm, Culloden, Ga. 

Duroc Boar—Registered—Two years old.  Seventy- 
five dotlars or will weigh at 20 cents Jno, 8S. Adams, 
BR. F Ashevil le, win Son 

Four [xtra Fine Duroc Gilts and Two Male Pigs— 


First check for 


Pure but not entitle! to registration 

$15 each gets them Kinard’s Duroc Stock Farm. 
W. P. Smith, Prop., Kinards, 8S. C 

ESSEX 

For Sale—Registered Essex Pigs. J. C. Gatling, 

Hartsville, S. C. ae 
HAMPSHIRES 

Few Nice Hampshire Boar Pigs and Shoats. Brier 

Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga ae 

Ha mpshires—Ten - weeks-old Pigs for Sale—Best of 


25 dollars if taken at once, 
ia 


Price 


Carnesville, 
POL AND- CHINAS 


Stone Gate Farm, 


breeding; registered. 
Young Daniel, 





Petersburg, 





d and Open Sov : 





























Virginia 

Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Out of 
large sows sire direct deseendaut f the noted Zi 
Woncer.”” “Hillbrook Stock Farm 3oston, Va. 
7 For Sale—Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, 
gilts and s gs Rest blood lines They are 
sure to please Address P. W. Smith, Waverly, Ala., 
Re yute Shipping point, Opelika, Ala 

For Sale—Registered Poland-Cl ina Male Pigs— 
Largest of the large type, all Western bred, from pro- 
lific family, as I had 7 sows to farrow 71 pigs this 
spring » Hunter, Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 7. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—Black, 
blocky individuals, properly handled from birth. Come 
and see, or write Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, 
Virginia 
GUERNSEYS 

For Sale—A_ large grade Guernsey cow, tuberculin 
tested $90. Louisa Osborne, Canton, N. C 

Guernsey Calves—15-16ths pure, $25 each, crated 

Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


for shipment. 
Guernsey Bull 


Rethany College Offers Registered 
Calves for sale, of highest type and production. May 
Rose breeding. Write us for description and prices. 
Professor J. M. Hover, Bethany, W. Va 





HEREFORDS 


For Sale—One registered Hereford 
1,500 pounds. Reason ig selling. drafted. 
Buie, Red Springs, N. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Hclstein Heifers and Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn 





Bull—Weight 
Write Lacy 





high-grade Holstein 


For Sale—Twenty-two head of 
to November. 


heifers, all to be fresh from August 
T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va 
JERSEYS 
Jersey bull calf, four _——- 
Route 3, Statesville, N. 





Registered 
Dairy F arm, 


For Sale- 
old. Sunshine 


Registered Jersey Bull Calf—Fine pedigree, beauti- 
ful specimen, $50; registered heifer calves, $75. 
Meridian Colloge, Meridian, Miss. 


Registered Jerseys—Ten Cows and Heifers must go 


at sacrifice, 2 to 7 years old. Bulls all ages. Herd 
tuberculin tested by Q ive “Venpenenig Bred for butter. 
Farms, Rice, 


Everereetr 
RED POLLS 


Red Polled—To prevent inbreeding, 





offer for sale my 


fine registered Red Poll Bull, ‘‘Theodore,’’ age five 
years, weight 1,400 pounds, good conditioned, a perfect 
beauty. His get mostly heifers. Address J. D. John- 
son, _Garland, N. C 





SHEEP 


For Sale—Young Rams—C Toss Shropshire and South- 
down pure-bred é6ire, F, H, Mendenhall, High Point, 
North Carolina, 





For Sale—My entire flock of sheep, consisting of 25 
registered and pure-bred Shropshires. Will sell cheap 
to quick buyers. 8. G. Chandler, Buffalo Junction, Va. 


BELGIAN HARES 











Pure-bred Rufus Red Belgian Hares—All ages. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address Clifton Farm, Dispu 
tanta Va 

For Sale—Pure-bred Rufus Red Belgian Hares—3 
months old, $5 pair, or trio $7.50. Act quick, as stock 
is limites i __ M. Cc. Taylor, Oxford, N. C, 

DOGS 
tird Pups—$5. Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


~ Pure 
Fairfax, 


bred Collie iain George Turberville, 


Virginia 


Pups. 





Pedigreed Pups—Airedales and Collies. Address 
George Turberville, Fairfax, Va 

For Sale—PBeautiful Collie Pups—From_ registered 
stock. {. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va 

For Sale—Pure-bred Shepherd Pups—Males, ten 
| dollars; females, seven dolars. Natural heelers. J. B. 
Jennings, Marietta, 8. C 

English Setter Puppies—Twenty dollars; fourteen- 
inch Beagles, eight; broken dogs, matrons. All papers. 
R. H. Dutton, Herndon, Va 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


200 shoats, 20c Ib; 200 pigs, $8.00; 25 bred sows 
and gilts. 4 car loads young mules and horses. 120 
head of fresh cows and springers. Chas. Crafton, 
Staunton, — Vv ‘a. 





POULTRY AND | ) EGGS 


rw eee 


OO eee 


LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorn Hens at $1 


For Sale—Thirty-five 
Mrs. John C. Myrick, Little- 


each; also two roosters. 
ton, c. 


For Leghorn 


Sin gle. Comb White 


Sale—Full blood 
Address O. Harri- 


roosters, 10 weeks old, $1.25 each. 
son, Whichard, N. 


Taby Chicks —Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chix, from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, which 
have won first prize in every show exhibited, at l6c 
each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thopsands of 
chix ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


offers Quality 


“Amelia, Va., 
Supply lim- 


Stacy’s Poultry Farm, 
hens and eggs. 


Tearred Rocks—Cockerels, 























ited. 01 Order now. 
“BE ‘ANS — 

For Sale—Shelled Velvet Beans for Hog Feed— 
Write me for prices and how to feed. R. C. McGinty, 
Georgetown, Ga. 

Soy Beans( Mammoth Ycllow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, 1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, G 

CANE SEED 

1,000 Bushels Good, Cle Orange Cane Seed—4c 
per pound, f.o.b. Hickory, cash with order. Order by 
express. Hickory Seed ec Hickory, N. C. 

~ CLOV ERS 
ted—Crimson Clover Seed—Price, one to 150 
perbel ie. Felker Farm, Box 262, Monroe, Ga 

Crimson Clover—In chaff, 20¢ pound, Use 15 rounds 
acre Order early: this year short. F. 


supply 
Dickson, Council, N. C 





CORN 


Car load nice white corn. 
C 





For Sale W. P. Barber, 


Sarber, N. 
For Sale—200 bushels 
1,000 


$2520 per bushel 


he led corn, 
Order 


2.10 per bushel. 


bushels corn in shYick, 
now. KH. F. Anderson, Dunbarton, 8. 

Mammoth Mexican June Seed Corn—Selected, tip- 
ped, cleaned and treated for weevil eck, 1.40; 
bushel, $1.50. Millsaps Prros., Harriston, Miss. 

For Sale—500 bushels eood. sound, close alipt, 
| shucked, mixed ear corn, 75 per bushel, f.o.b 
Georgetown, Ga., or Bufeute Ala. W. J. Rutland, 


Hatcher Station, Ga. 
CHUFAS 
$6 per bushel; 
Juliette, Fla 
PEAS ° 
mixed peas, price three dollars bushel. 
Sparta, Ga 
Peas—lItrabham, Iron, 
Rood Bros., Omaha, 
Pcas—$3 
Adams, 


Route 2, 


For | ene, clean seed; 


Sale—Chufas, 
no trash. J. F. 


Folks, 


Sound w. 
L. Dickens, 


~ For Sale—Choice 
New bags. Moderate prices 


Good Sound and Pure 
f.o.b. Check with order. 


Mixed and Whippoorwill 
per bushel f.o.b. Fort Valley J. 
Valley, Ga 
} For Sale 
Californis 
Isivens, Greensboro, 


Good Sound 
f.o.b. Weston, 
Weston, Ga. 
mand as early 

For Sale—Peas—Large stock, sound and clean, can 
make prompt shipment in new burlap bags ons and 
Whippoorwills, $3; Brawhams, $3 ; eash with order. 
B. F, Anderson, Dunbarton, 8. C 


~150- Bushels Whippoorwill Peas for Sale at $2.60 per 
bushel of 60 pounds, f.o.b. Mooresville, N. C Cash 
with order, P. O. money order or certified bank check 
(can’t use private checks). Ad - W. N. Johnstan, 


Mixed. 
Ga 
per bushel 
Weston, Ga. 
Brabhams, $3 
Woolfolk, Fort 


Iron 

8s. W. 
Peas—$2 

Ww. 





-150 bushe!s 
wire 8. 


Price- 
or 


at Less than 
Black-eyed pea 

N. C 
Pe 
chect 
peas 


Market 
$ Vrite 








sas—$2.50; Mixed 
with ‘order. 8. 
are the best on 


peas, $ ° 
W. Adams, 
the market 


Iron 
Ga., 
Iron 
as any. 


















Sons Co., Inec., Mooresville, N 
PECAN TREES 
~All About Papershell Pecan Culture —Free. Bass 


Lumbe rton, Miss 
POT: ATOES 


Jeo orgia potete plants. Can Ship now. 
variety. . W. Murray. Claremont, 


y Hall, Porto Rico or Rednose Potato Plants— - 
Can ship. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N. Cc. 


Pec an & Company, 


2.25 1,000, 
N.C 








Potato Plants—Triumph, Porto Rico, Honeycutt, $2 
1,000. Strong healthy plants. J. . Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala 

Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Price $2.25 per 
bushel. Instructions with order. W. P. Harris, 
Owings, 8. C 

For Sale—Barly Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$2 
per thousand. Prompt shipment. L. T.. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, la 

Southern Queen and Early Triumph Sweet Potato 


cash. Good 
Hickory, N. 


Nancy Hall and Dooly Yam Slips—$2.50 per thou- 
sand, second zone; third zone, $2.65; fourth zone, $3, 
prepaid. RB. 8. Braswell, Pickens, Miss. 


Potato Plants 
thousand 10,000 
quick. Rush them in. 


Plants—$2.50 per. 1,000, prompt 


plants; 
shipment Yoder Bros., Cc. 











$2.50 
orders 


Fla 


v ine »3—Leading varieties, 
Can fill large 
Moore, Hawthorn, 


and 
up, - 
G 





Dd 


Plants—Catawba Yam 


or Southern 
Plants ready now 
2.30 postpaid. 


Potato 
Queen—Earliest, most productive. 
Prompt shipment $2 thousand; 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C 


Potato 
umph, Pumpkin 


Sweet 





Vines and Plants—Porto Rico, Tri- 
Yam, $1.75 1,000. Old-fashior 
Nigger Killer vines, $2.50 oor * 1.600, cut in short 
lengths ready for setting. Can deliver vines after June 
10th and plants after June 16th. We set yines through 
duly and make a good crop of potatoes. Clark Plant 


Sweet 





Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








(17) 741 














For Sale—Potato Vines—Porto Rico and Nancy Hall, | If You Want Thrifty Hogs and Plenty Milk—Feed 
one thousand two dollars fifty cents; ten thousand and | our famous Gubernut Feed Meal. Forty-five dollars 
above, two dollars. as 4 shipment. Address H. W. | wn, cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston. 
Sieg Co., Jacksonville, Fla N ‘ 5 

Porto Rico and } Nancy _ Hall Potato I Plant —$2 Famous Sugar House’’ Molasses and save 
thousand; well rooted; good count and prom apt shir ends Sixty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 
ment; will make, set till July fifteenth. Webbs Stock i arrels, fifty-four cents; ten-gallon kegs, 
& Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga. } sixty cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty-two cents. Cash 

th ord insu irs e 

For Sale—Seed Potatoes—Green Mountain, per bag with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 
of 150 pounds, 3.15; Peach Blow, per bag of 150 
pounds, $3.20; Irish Cobblers, per bag of 150 pounds, OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
$3.10. Cash with order. C. W. Sandrock, Fayette- 

‘ille. N.C. arene OOO eee eee anna 
- - Virginia Porm, Specialist —Write for ‘free catal 

Porto Rico, Triumph and Pumpkin Yam Potato | Venable & Ford, Lynchburg. ya. 
Plants—packed in damp moss. Express: 500, $1.50; | —;, “_- 7 4 
1,000, $2.50; 10,000, $2.25 per thousand; 20.0 = Farm Lands’ For bargains in farm lands near 
per thousand. Parcel post: 500, $2; 1,000 ‘The Packing liouse City’ of Georgia, apply to L. M. 

Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga Burns, Moultrie, Ga. 


Dixie 


First-class Porto Rico Yam Potato Plants—For de- 


vicinity Augusta 
well wa- 


For Sale or Exchange for property, 
150 acres, productive soil, 


livery June 25th, $2.50 per thousand. Best quality | County, Urginia, 
Lookout Mountain seed Irish potatoes for fall crop. tered; buildings new; good road; one mile railroad 
Reference: Bank station, G. W. Kennard, Pamplin, Va. 


Prices quoted on request 





of Green- 





wood. Willow 3rook _Farm, Greenwood, | 8. - 
a a Virginia Farm and Modern Country Home—In Pied- 
For Sale—200 bushels of Improved White Peach | mont section, at two-thirds value, or $1,500, for quick 
Blow Irish potatoes, a smooth, white-fleshed, big | sale. W vould consider part trade in Southern States. 
Instructions as to | H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


yielder, and very hardy late eg 





if desired. F. Southern Railway. 





m . 
ya Midlothian, o Farms for Salce--I have several excellent farms for 
a ‘ : — — | grain, cotton and stock, from 88 to 420 acres. Prices, 

Dismukes’ Potato Plants—Ready April 15th. Porto $5,000 to $15,000. All with good buildings ond aw 
Rico and Nancy Mall varieties, from selected genuine Tell ‘me your wants. R. E. Prince, Raleigh N. o. 
seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 per thousand, by - ; 
express; by parcel post prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 For Sale—160 Acres Fine Land—110 under wire 
for $2.75. Z. C. Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. fence within > ge postoffice and school- 
: - - | house. ailroad and hard roac 7 

Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes—For June, | forties. Three miles from ‘Lun Haven, oe "Fine 
July and August planting, $2.25 per bushel; Green | tract to subdivide into 650 nice lots or will mak 
Mountain potatoes, $2; Irish Cobblers, $2; Early Rose, | fine fruit or dairy farm. Must be sold. Price $1, tro" 
$2. No orders accepted for less than one bushel. | Jialf cash, balance on terms. Address A. G. Davis, 
Write for price list on other summer and fall seed, Camp Jackson, 8. c. (Q. M. Cc. 1) J 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. > - — at 

. . ~ ~ 7 arm for Sale—390 Acres—In- Habersham County, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico @weet Potato Plants—Ship- Georgia. Fine for livestock, general farming, or fruit, 


ments from June Ist to 


Jul 2.50 t ess 3 
uly Ist. ge aa Ht On main road; rural delivery at door; 4% miles from 







































by insured mail, per thousand - 
and not promises. Cash with order. Price subject to tetera seat, | three — from railroad. iy tay 
change without notice Sexton Plant Company, Roy- ter cme" ag Dathroom. cellar; fine well; 
ston, Ga., Valdosta, Ga., Edgefield, 8, C., Tallahassee, i nea system. Fine large barn and implement shed. 
Florida. ° , ° Nice home orchard started. Reason for selling, sons 
— —_— | in the army. Don’t delay. Write at once. Snare & 
RYH Sons, Mt. Airy, Ga. 
gg a ee " a a ae For Sale, Lease or Rent—A well equipped dairy, 
Abruzzi Rye—Direct from the machine, § er sth Of y. 
pounds. You send bags, I pay freight. J. M4 Field. with 35 acres of land, 20 acres in high state of cultiva- 
Climax, N. C. tion; two small pastures with living streams; one-half 
: acre fish pond, stocked with bass and blue bream: 6- 
SYRUP room bungalow, with water and electric lights and 
engines ie __—. | “phone; large barns, milking shed and concrete floors 
Buy ‘“‘Our Famous Sugar House Molasses’ and get | and metal stanchions; milk huse with steam heat; 
the best molasses on market s -gallon barrels, | Sharples electric milker, 3 units,‘ and 100-ton silo. 
fifty cents; thirty-gallon barrels four cents; ten- Can give possession in time to make cane and corn 
gallon kegs, sixty cents; fire-galle kegs, sixty-two | for silo, On macadam road half mile from city limits, 
cents. Cash with order Winston Grain Co., Winston, Fowler & Lee, Monroe, N. C. 
North Carolina. 
TOMATO PLANTS 
Fine Tomato Plants Cheap—1,000 expressed, $1; PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
500 | postpaid, 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
an . 
Tomato Plants—Greater Baltimore, . Matchless, “Stone, 
best canning varieties, 50c hundred; $2.50 thousand. 
Cabbage, collards, late varieties, 500, $1; thousand, 
$1.50, parcel post paid. Councill’s Plant Farm, 
tox 37, Franklin, Va 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 





tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 

Fine Cabbage and ¢ Collard Plants—1, 000 expressed, 
$1; 500 postpaid, 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C. 

Fine Tomato and Cabbage Plants—200, postpaid, 
5c; 600, postpela, a 1,000 by express, $1. Walter 
Parks, Pisgah, N 

Tomato, 50 postpaid, 10c; 


: we postpaid, 


Valte 
~ For 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; po- 
Cc. 























Cabbage, Collard Plants—5 
$1; 1,000 expressed, $1 
r Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Sale—Speckled peas, $3. a bushel. 


Well packed. 


REGISTERED 


"White Span- 
sas) 





ish peanuts, 7% cents pound, f.o.b. Morris, Ga. 
with order. RB. A. J. Boyett, Morris Station, Ga. DUROC-JERSEY 
Cowpeas. Velvet Beans. Bean Feed. Recleaned 
Early Amber,cane seed and White Amber cane seed. ho - —_ 
me > - gs of all ages. Pigs in pairs and 
p £. _ 3 rag .. Ten- . > . 
oe your wants mith Brokerage Co. en trios, no akin. Young gilts and boars, 
bred gilts, bred sows and service 
Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading—25c 100; 500, 90c; boars. 
1,000, $1. omato, 50c 100; 500, $2; 1.600, $: 3. 
Sweet potato, 500, $2; 1,000, $3 50. All postp My Durocs are of the blood lines that 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. have made Durec History—NOTHING 









T00 “Envelopes or Letterheads—35c; 1,000, -_ 40, shipped to twenty-seven states and to 
postpaid. ‘Printer B,’’ Bear Creek, N. C foreign countries. 
100 Envelopes—Your name and address printed on I have no other business except this 


corner, postpaid, 50c, 


North 


Ve lvet Bean Meal "for Sale “by Smith Milling Co.. “EVERY ANIMAL SHIPPED 
T Ue, G 

a -— oes "| MUST PLEASE THE PURCHASER.” 
~ For Sale—Velvet_ “Bean Meal—$2 hundred; $35 ton. 
G. D. Fain, Edison, Ga. | 

Wanted—Second se Ri) Showcases—Give des- W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. cS. 
cription an C, pric y we lexander, Connelly 
Springs, N. 


BUT THE BEST. Can fill any order 


PRINTED STATIONERY from One pig to a complete herk Have 





Otho Overby, Route 3, Raleigh, | . 
4 . | and give every order my personal care 


¢ arolina. 
and attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Remember Kimball's famous guarantee: 

















PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM 
Silko-Paulsen Model Herd 
of Hampshire Hogs 


We have in our herd over one hundred Mammouth 
Brood Sows, every one direct mating of GRAND 
CHAMPIONS. Twenty of our sows are sired by the 
$800 Grand Champion Paulsens Model; over forty of 
them are either daughters of granddaughters of the 
celebrated Gen. Tipton. 

We have three hundred weanling pigs of this breeding e 

for immediate sale, every one cholera immune, and _Ererenromens ee 
backed up by the absolute guarantee of The Prattville Stock Farm, which is as “good as ‘gold. 


Our bred Sow Sale is Saturday, Oct. 19th, 1918. 


THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALA, 
C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec-Treas. 








Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bel!, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 

Write for Descriptions and Prices. 
J. A. SHANKLIN, ,,5% "732%... COLUMBIA, S. C: 














Old Original Big-Boned Spotted Polands 


The kind our forefathers raised. Spring 
Pigs for sale NOW. Write AT ONCE. 


Everman Stock and Poultry Farm, 
Route 5, Gallatin, Mo. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











SHORTHORN BULL 
“SPLENDID BEEF TYPE” 


IMI 


donated a Holstein bull, 
$1,000 for him, 


S 


Monday afternoon, 





Col, © 
Col, P. 


M, Jones, Chicago, Til. 
. Gross, Kansas City, Mo, 


Col, F. G, Hengst, Louisville, Ky, 


The onty Scotty Milne, Kahoka, Mo. 


magnificent lobby of the Tutwiler Hotel. 
best rooms to take care of the auctioneers. 


The following auctioneers have donated their services free 
of auction block talent bas ever been collected in this country to cry a single sale. 


= 


Red Cross Pure Bred Shorthorn Bull Sale 


Ss Ss = 





TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1918, AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Giotce Offering in Bod snd Mest, reprownting strong and 5A) Bulle 
This will undoutedly be one of the greatest sales in the history of this or any other breed 
and the gross proceeds will go to the greatest of all worthy causes—The Red Cross. 


50 Bulls 


The leading patriotic Shorthorn Breeders of America have donated fifty high-class, registered Shorthorn 
They will be sold at public auction on Tuesday July 2, at 1 P.M. under 
cover at Capital Park, Birmingham, Ala. 


Bulls to the American Red Cross. 


The stock will be a credit to any community in which it goes, and the proceeds of the sale will go to the 
local chapters of the counties in which the purchasers live. 
bama, Tennessee, Nevada, Iowa, Illinois, New York, Maryland and a few from across the water. 


The bulls will be judged by Dean C, F. Curtis; Ames, Iowa, and sold in order judged, Grand Champion sell- 
The Grand Champion of the Show and Sale will be sold to President Wilson, for, and in consider- 


ing first. 


ation of one $1 bill which will be especially engraved and signed by the President. 
diately be resold as the property of the President, the proceeds going to the Birmingham Chapter American 


Red Cross. 


Already bull clubs are being organized in every community. 
Jemison, Sr., 


one of these good bulls. Mrs. Robt. 


being the first woman to organize the 


N. K. Newman, chairman of the Gulf States Division located at New Orleans, has 
absolutely one of the best of the breed, having paid 
This bull will be offered after the Shorthorns. 


The bulis will be judged Monday, July lst,and a mammoth parade will be held 
The President’s Grand Champion bull will be quartered in the 


This hotel has donated ten of their 
, and no equal array 


Col. Fred Reppert, Decatur, Ind, 


Col, H, L, Igleheart, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Col. Theo Martin, Bellevue, Ia. 
Col, E, F, Heriff, Apache, Okla, 
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F. W. HARDING, Sec. Am. Shorthorn Breeders Assn., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RED CROSS BULL SALE HEADQUARTERS, 739 Brown-Marx Building, - - - 





FOR ANY OTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


F. I. DERBY, Sales Manager, Ward, Alabama 


| ROBT. L. SEALE, So. Rep. Am. Shorthorn Breeders 
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These animals come from the states of Ala- 


The Bull will imme- 


MU 


Why not start one in your community and get 
Birmingham, Ala., holds the honor and distinction of 
first Shorthorn Bull Club in America. 

REMEMBER!—“The Time” Tuesday July 2nd at 1 p. m., but you had better be 


here the day before to see the show. The Place Capital Park in the heart of Bir- 
mingham Alabama (under cover) “The Event’’—Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale, 


MLA 


=> 
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Now you big hearted, generous Farmers, Stockmen and breeders—These are the 
facts and we want you to come to this sale and in order to make it the greatest 
success in the world’s Livestock History, come prepared and with the intention 
of buying one of these good bulls, for a good cause, to place in a good community 
for the good of the breed and your country. 

The Bugle Calls and the time has come for you to respond “Stand at Attention” 
to this great Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale. You will be helping, making is possi- 
ble to give “our boys" the little home touches, “Over There’ whether in sickness 
or in health. 
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Assn., LIVINGSTON, ALA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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~ DUROC- JERSEY 0. L. C's. DURHAMS o=eRICHLY ome & neatevenee HOLSTEINS——= 
pang D on ae Young Service Buite 1 rom. i, Producing Dams 
Our Success on the show circuit, and in making 





az DUROC SERVICE BOAR — 


Jennings Champion No. 95575 
Weight between four and five hundred pounds, 
Defender and Col. breeding, 18 months old, not 
fat.. 

FIRST CHECK FOR $150 GETS HIM. 





A. R. JENNINGS, NACE, a | 











—yYoung Herd Boars for Sale— 


Sired by Garnet’s Pal 2nd, J. D. S. Defender, 
High Land King Defender, and Smith’s Orion 
Cherry King 2nd. 

WILL HOLD BRED SOW SALE IN AUGUST 
Date later. Look for something good. 


KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM, 





WwW. P. SMITH, Prop., KINARDS, S. C. 











0. 1. C."s—————_ CHOICE PIGS 1. C.’s 
From 8 to 10 weeks old, at $35 per pair, registered. 


and sired by_five outstanding boars, including the 
Champion at Virginia State Fair, 1917. Stock must 
be as represented or money refunded. 

R. @. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Phone 2406, Bedford, Va. 








eB opendatie: Warrarty. 
ces. arran 
KAINTUCKEE. HousTet N FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 


PPP PAP AAPA 


FOR SALE official record, “insu 


Poll Durham Bulls rw Rn to reg- 

—_ Also grade Poll Durhams 
Shorthorn Heifers 

Grade Tune ond hambe — 15- 16ths pure-bred. 


Single ‘Comb: Rhode “Tstand Red Egos—American 











omen nn 





|MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 














Seeking Oréere ter @, 1. Pigs. — r" Pom. per siting of 15, de- 
627.. "3-10 weeks cia, “has C. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. 
(“he single, or $35 per pair, no-akin, 
a Sr 
Be fo; bred @ows, $85 to $125, resistered. ‘ HEREFORDS 
. |. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. einen eeoees 
pst hensdce | REGISTERED _,,,.t5*0,ueavens 





TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 

or American Bred. 

LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Columbia, South Carolina. 





° 
— Registered Duroc-Jerseys — 
The royal blood, 2 to 3 months old, 40 to 60 pounds. 
Only a limited number of each sex left. $18 to $20 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send on your check; 
I can please you® THOS. H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 


The Ideal Farm Durocs—— 
10 weeks Boars, best of blood lines, $25 each, regis- 
tered. No gilts for sale at present. 

THE IDEAL FARM, 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


_HAMPSHIRES ~ 


Have 20 Fine Pedigreed 
Belted Hampshire Pigs 


8 and 10 weeks old, all in fine con- 
dition, $15 and $20 each. 
Nothing but males to offer. 

A chance to get the blood of 
Gen. Wickware. 
HAMPSHIRE STOCK FARM, 
Prosperity, South Carolina. 























ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OO OOOOOOOOoeeeeess mrs O 2000200 


Three sons of The 
Imported Jap 75265 


(sire of 33 tested 
cows), out of im- 

, em gg aay 

# Merit dams. Rec-@ 

y ommended as & 
herd-headers. aa 

AYER & McKINNEY 

300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


TWENTY HEIFERS. 
THIRTY CALVES, both sexes. 
SHETLAND PONING, all ages. 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 


Write us 
BUFORD, GA. 














BABY BEEF BOYS 


Start off on the right 
foot by getting the kind 
of calf that will make 




















the highest class beef 
at the earliest age, at 
4% the least cost per pound. 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
calves have topped calf 
club contests the past 
year at Fort Worth, 
Texas, in Wisconsin’s 
state contest and at 
£- every contest in Canada. 
North or South, om Belt or range, hot or cold, 
or wet season, 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS RE a 
£2 MAKERS 5 
Write for a Baby Beef Book ‘for Club Boys. 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 817-PF, Exchange Ave., Chicago. 
Southern Representative: 


DR. C. D. LOWE, 
£m aes 8 aa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGU youn, tall. 

. an heifers. 
g00d individuals end wall ae, moderate prices. 
i. BD. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, M18SOUBI. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 




















ae 1 
ol, 1. C's: $ and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
— akin; a large ane. 
or 


prices 
Ff. E. RUEBUSH, 


Write 
reason 
SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 


Pedigrees free. 





| 


ANGUS CATTLE series. Dl rend tr 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 

exceptionally ; yw any poe STALLION. os 
tstered in P. 8S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Joffersonton, Va. 





Save your papers and get @ binder, 





HOLSTEINS 








~ -“ 


>| 
Colantha Johanna Lad 
Holstein Bull Calves 








__ SHORTHORNS 


aan aa 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


15 Unusually Beautiful Calves 
for Sale. 
Also Herd Bull. 








Sired by a son of the above 
world famous bull who has SHEDDEN FARMS, 
more than 100 A. R. O. daugh- Raymond, Georgia. 











ters. These calves out of good 

producing dams. 

Write for pedigrees and photos. 
MAYFARM DAIRY, 

Mayworth, North Carolina. 





JACKS AND ID PONIES 


Kentucky M: Mam. 
moth Jacks!!! 


Big Black Registered Jacks 
with bone and substance. 
Also Registered Saddle 
Stallions. 








XS 

















Every Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today. 


KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 


—# FOR SALE 
Fifty Pure-bred Shetland Ponies 
J. G. STERCHI, Knoxville, Tenn. 


—— HOLSTEIN CALVES 


(0 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS 
15-16ths ue! 5 weeks old, nicely marked, and 
om heavy milkers. $25 crated for shipment any- 
and "satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND ORDER OR WRITE, 
EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin. 












































Saturday, June 22, 1918] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 


—— 

















GIVE THE BIRDS A CHANCE! 


sure you have been enjoying 
articles on birds. We are 
given you more 
little crea- 


E ARE 

Mr. Jones’ 
sure these articles have 
sympathy for the beautiful 
tures of the air. 

And with this increased sympathy for 
our feathered friends should come an 
wided determination to protect them dur- 
ing their nesting time, when they most 
need protection, apd when the mother 
MiP. cece : 

alt feels the egss beneath her 

wings, 

And the heart in her dumb 

flutters and sings.” 

First of all, we ought not to disturb 
any bush or vine or shrub in-which a bird 
in nesting. 

Second, 


breast 


we should keep cats away from 
bird nests. This may be done by putting 
tin collars around tree trunks or wire 
netting about bushes where one tinds bird 
nests. 

Third, we can keep bird dogs from run- 
ning at large and breaking up the nests 
of quail or other birds nesting on the 
ground, 

Watch the birds and try to verify what 
vir. Jones has said about them and see 
what else you can learn about them, But 
always do such watching as a friend, and 
stand between the birds and their ene- 
mies—as they stand between us and our 
enemies, the bugs and worms, 











French Woman Visits Scene of 


Father’s Gallantry 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


A FEW days ago our Parish seat, Mansfield, 

was honored by a visit from Captain and 
Marquise de Courtivron. They were in Louis- 
jana in the service of the French War Depart- 
ment and desired to see the place where 
Marquise de *Courtivron futher, General 
Polignac, won renown during the Civil War. 

ieneral Poligna family has been dis- 
tinguished in history four huncred years as 
direct descendants of a long line of French 
kings 

Young Polignac was educated as a soldier 
and served 3 a staff officer in the Crimean 
War. He won his first military laurels 
around Sevastopol. 

When the Civil War broke out in America, 
he enlisted his services as an aide to Gen- 
eral Beauregard. Later he was put under 
General Bragg’s command and won dis-_ 
tinction at Richmond. He was then made. 
Brigadier General and sent west of the Mis- 
sissippi to take-command of a brigade of raw 
Texas recruits, who soon became veterans 
under his training. They were notably gal- 
lant in all of the engagements in which they 
participated, but the one which made them 
famous was tl batt of Manstieid 

The French general and his briga of 
Texans occupied the center of the ¢ fever 
ate line and faced the «¢ rtilleries of 
th Federal batteries backed by a strong 
infantry line, but they “ ! re the top” 





following the little Frenchman, and captured 





nine pieces of artillery 

General Polignac's horse was struck by a 
Cannon shot or shell as he and his staff 
« irged down Moss Lane; the animal's 
was shot off. However, tl plucky general 
got up, took a horse from his orderly, mount- 
ed and continued to lead his men. 

The capture of the Federal batterie one 
abled the Louisiana brigade unde fouton to 
crush the thirteenth army corps and win thes 
battle. The immortal Mouton fell i Gen 
eral Polignac had to take command of the 
entire left wing of the Confederate army 
Hic pushed the enem to Chapman Hill, be 
yond the six mile bayou, where h rund th 
Federals had massed the inet th army 
corps. 

It was a stroke of genius on his part that 
he promptly realized that the army that 
held the six mile bayou would be the victors, 


Federals would have 
in 


for without water the 


to retreat and the Confederates would be 


the same fix. Polignac promptiy threw his 
brigade against the new Federal line, and 
though driven back, they checked the Feder- 


Polignac could bring up his 


al's advance until 

own brigade of infantry with which he made 
a fierce onslaught and though his men suf- 
fered, they held the water and the nine- 
teenth army corps had to join in the stam- 


Péde to Pleasant Hill. 


It was here that the “French son of Con- 
federacy” won his spurs, and for gallantry 
and generalship in holding the water, he was 


made Major General, 


daughters 


his sec- 


ng three 


ent visitor was 


He died in 1913 leavi 


and one son. 
ond daughter Iiis son 1} ist entered the 
army and his three sons-in-iaw hav 
beginning of the 
took 


Trench 
I since the ti- 
taniec conflict Captain Courtivron 
in the fight at Verdun 


La 


-en fighting 
rart 


Pelican, NINA RUST 


Knitting for the Red Cross 

ovr school closed last Friday, and I am 

glad to say that I will be in high school 
next term. 
last Sat- 
speeches. Piymouth 
$900 for the 
and it has 


a big Red Cross parade 


two patriotic 


We had 
urday and 
raise 


asked to 


the big drive, 


township was 
Red Cross during 


the money we can to buy wool to knit a sol- 
diers’ blanket. The people here are doing 
good work for the Red Cross all the time 


who can is buying War Sav- 
I have a 


one 
ings stamps and Liberty 
little five-year-old sister who is learning to 
knit She to knit for the 
soldiers too. A SPRUILL 
Plymouth, 


and every 
bonds 


says she is going 
EV 
N. C. 


One of Uncle Sam’s Willing 
Workers 


Ww HAVE organized a community Council 
of have subscribed to the 





Defense and 

















' 
{ 
RHODODENDRON FALLS—A DANDY PLACE FOR A PICNIC OR CAMP 
already raised $2,600,—so you see we have Second Red Cross War Fund. Our County 
gone well “over the top.” (Horry) more than doubled its quota for the 
Nine of us girls were having a sewing club ted Cross. 

and we have turned it into a knitting club As soon as the “big drive” for W. S. S 
and knit for the Red Cross. We make all comes around we are going to elect some 


(19) ~743 


listrict (Virgo) to do the 
selling of them I am going to try to get 
that job for myself I expect to invest all I 
5. 5. and thrift stamps as I can- 
front. 


one of the school 


can in W. 
not go to the 


MORRIS M, ALFORD 
Toddville, S. ¢ 





What Our School ) Accemngtene 


age LY in February r principal received 

er fror the Manager of the War 
Savings Societies requ ng us to organize a 
War Savings Society We enrolled forty 
members the first meeting and elected offi- 
cers. A badge was offered the member ge- 


curing ten other mem and in this way 


we have gotten many new members 
We pledged ourselves when we joined not 
to spend money for any unnecessary things, 


and with the money saved to buy War Sav- 
ings stamps, Up to this time Saluda County 
has bought only three thousand dollars 
worth of stamps, but I am glad to say that 


our school has bought half of that amount, 
Friday when we 
have a program consisting of readings, cur- 
and music Woe 
society and the help 
country { hope that 


i States will organ- 


We have a meeting every 
rent events, declamations 
feel very proud of ou 
we are giving 
every schoo! in 


to our 


the Unites 





ize a War Savings society 
LUCILE GUNTER, 
Ridge Springs, S. C., Rt. 1. 
° ° 
Society of Daniel Boone 

BOUT a month ago reral of us school 

boys organized the D. B.—Soclety of 
Daniel Boone We have a 1eeting every 
Thursday evening We take in new mem- 
bers almost every meeting We have six of- 


ficers and eighteen members now, and I am 

sure we will soon have good times camping 

out. FREDERICK SHAVER, 
Ozark, Ark 


— 
——— 








THE IHC LINE 
GRAIN MACHINES 


Binders Headers Reapers 
Rice Binders Push Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 





WTS 









HAY MACHINES 


Mowers Rakes Tedders 

Combined Side-Delivery 
Rakes and Tedders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Hay Loaders 

Sweep Rakes 

Hay Stackers 

Combination Rakes and 
Stackers 

Hay Presses 






CORN MACHINES 


Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Shellers Stalk Rakes 





TILLAGE 


Disk Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrowa 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Cultivators (One-horse) 


GENERAL LINE 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Farm Wagons 

Farm Trucks 

Manure Spreaders 

Cream Separators 

Grain Drills 

Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Feed Grinders 

Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 

Stalk Cutters 

Knife Grinders 

Binder Twine 


oe 
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lHC Machines Best Substitites 











L 










can get, the only kind 
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can buy. 


LT ET OUGHTA TODAY 







can farmer. 










vidual farms. 
International machines 













months in advance. See 







year, and do it now. 







STENT 


CHICAGO 





CHAMPION DEERING 


and more economical than ever before. 
cases, one or another of these machines will solve 
the hired help and farm power problems on indi- 


MCCORMICK MILWAUKEE OSBORNE 






hl For Scarce Hired Help, | 





HE American farmer produces more per 
man than any other farmer in the world. 
Using labor-saving machines, he produces re- 
cord crops with less hired help than is required 
under any other system. Therefore, in the 
present crisis, with help so scarce, every farmer 
should use the most efficient farm machines he 


that can be depended 


upon to make the necessary increase in production. 

The International Harvester Company of America 
markets the full line of high-grade machines listed 
in thisadvertisement for disking and harrowing seed 
beds; planting and cultivating crops of all kinds; 
cutting, making and storing hay; cutting, binding 
and threshing small grains i 
shelling corn; shredding corn fodder, filling silos, 
fertilizing fields; skimming 
It sells efficient farm power machines, engines and 
tractors operating on the cheapest fuels a farmer 
It provides wagons and motor trucks for 
all kinds of farm hauling. 

Many of these machines have been used by Ameri- 
can farmers for close to seventy-fiye years. 
have helped to establish the standing of the Ameri- 
They are better today, more efficient 


; harvesting, husking and 


cream; and grinding feed. 


They 


In many 


are sold through ninety 


branch houses and over thirty thousand local dealers. 
Any customer can place an order, or command the 
services of this organization, by a telephone call to 
the dealer, or a visit to the nearest town. 

It is important this year that all orders for ma- 
chines be placed as early as possible, preferably 


the local dealer, or write 


us about the machines you are going to need this 


International Harvester Company of America 


=e 


USA 
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The Good 
Old Reliable 


FISK 


NON-SKID 


—a tire that compels the 


UYUNDELVAVLUAAMND AATEC UN 
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UDUNLINENPEV DUDA LAAN 


UDUVUUCRDUEM AV ATUDERUD UD DASE OULU DULL 


SURES EERE Oe 


attention of careful buyers. 
Now, espectally, when prac- 
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tical economy isin the mind 


of every Car OWNCY, 


Tire economy begins with 
Fisk—it is the big buy in 
tire value, mileage and real 
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anti-skid protection on the 
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market today. 
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Always dependable — and 
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